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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
Resicsion ABILITY, the latest addition to the Ministry of 


Education’s pamphlet series,* has been received with subdued 
optimism as an authentic commentary on the much debated 
extent of adult illiteracy. The final paragraph of the ‘Summary and 
Conclusions ’ makes clear that there is no absolute standard by which 
illiteracy can be measured, but the evidence presented seems to 
justify the contention that whilst the proportions of backward readers 
in primary and secondary modern schools are larger than they were 
before the war, ‘the numbers of pupils leaving school and of young 
adults who are nearly or completely illiterate, namely about 5 per cent, 
is less serious than is often stated ’. 
So far so good—but it is not very far! For the purpose of their 
enquiry Dr Watts and Professor Vernon adopted certain standards 
which are worth quoting in full : 


‘“ Backward Readers”’ are those whose reading ages are more than 
20 per cent below their chronological ages, in the case of children, 
i.e. those whose reading quotients are below 80. In the case of adults, 
the expected average reading age may be taken as 15 years, hence 
backward readers are those with reading ages below 12 years.’ 

‘“ Illiterate Readers’”’ are those whose reading age (regardless of 
chronological age) is less than 7 years.’ 

‘“ Semi-literate Readers’’ are those whose reading age is 7 or 
greater but less than g years.’ 


Attention has been mainly focused on the sharp issue of illiteracy : 
it has been less remarked that 13°5 per cent of the ‘ synthetic’ 18- 
year-old male sample are recorded as ‘ Backward’ and another 
* Reading Ability. Some suggestions for helping the backward. (HMSO, 
1s. 6d.) 
1B 
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19°4 per cent as ‘ Average Minus’, i.e. as having a pre-war reading 
age of 124. Whilst adults who come within these categories may 
properly be considered ‘literate’ for the purposes of daily life— 
well able to absorb advertisement captions and the newspaper head- 
lines—they provide some explanation for the comprehension difh- 
culties even of the spoken word, to which Mr Trenamen directed 
attention in our December number. 

They give added point to Mr Grove’s article in this issue, and to 
the main argument of his book The Language Bar, which is noted in 
our review pages. If, as he maintains, we have a language of excep- 
tional complexity, bedevilled by unique difficulties of orthography, 
can we hope to widen the bounds of a common culture without 
recognizing these facts at all levels of our educational provision? 

Two approaches to adult groups are described by contributors this 
quarter. 

That there is an adult minority willing and able to respond to 
literary criticism in the form advocated by Mr Thomas is evidenced 
by the essay from an anonymous WEA student who left school at 
fourteen, and did not renew his education without a lapse of the 
same number of years. But the tutor who took poetry to a naval 
audience was probably nearer the mark in his estimate of the average 
adult reactions to ‘ these words in this order *! 

The supremacy of ‘ practical’ subjects in our evening institutes, 
difficulties about written work in tutorial classes, the concern 
expressed both in universities and technical colleges about standards 
of self-expression—are not these all examples of a lack of cultural 
literacy far more widespread and pervasive than the technical 
illiteracy for which Dr Watts and Professor Vernon have provided 
a measuring rod? 

The problem is easy to state, the remedies difficult to suggest. The 
strain on the primary schools is so obvious that few people will 
hesitate to join in the Minister’s tribute ‘ that it was only the unremit- 
ting efforts made by teachers during and after the war to offset its 
consequences that prevented a serious collapse of standards’. Is it 
an unfounded hope that the extension of compulsory education and 
the growth of day release will offer advantages and opportunities 
outweighing the decline in evening class enrolments for ‘ English’, 
which might otherwise be a disquietening trend? Or that the growth 
of drama groups related to further education may have a contribution 
to make? 
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Perhaps on the voluntary side of adult education we should be 
less ready to dismiss the language classes of our Scandinavian 
colleagues as ‘ evening institute stuff’ and more willing to re-assess 
the contributions of ‘ the living word ’, even if, as Mr Grove suggests, 
Grundtvig’s philosophy emerged from easier linguistic circumstances 
than ours. 

For the past two years, the BBC has been undertaking an inquiry 
into the possibilities of broadcasting in the contemporary setting of 
Further Education. Its original policy of broadcasting to special 
listening groups came to an end in 1947, when it was felt that, by 
methods of trial and error, a new pattern might be devised which was 
more far-reaching and more appropriate to present-day conditions. 

The inquiry has made it obvious that it is not enough to confine 
the responsibilities of broadcasting to groups of people who are 
already sufficiently interested in ideas to form discussion groups of 
their own accord. In the early 1930s licence holders numbered about 
one and a quarter million, and it was perhaps as necessary to think 
of them as a specialized group of people as, in the early nineteenth 
century, it was necessary to provide books for the small and specialized 
section of the public which was able to read them. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the reading public had completely altered, and 
the same is true, in a very much shorter space of time, of the wireless 
licence holder, whose numbers have so far increased that it is reason- 
able, in the 1950s, to assume that every household either owns or has 
easy access to a set. 

This situation creates new responsibilities, and the techniques 
they require have been examined in a number of experimental 
programmes. 

The possibilities of broadcasting to industrial groups and to young 
people in Day Release Institutes and Technical Colleges have also 
been studied, and so have the needs of the adult student, and the 
serious listener who is prepared to undertake serial listening. The 
BBC has been specially interested in the effect of broadcasting on 
reading and other activities. 

We had hoped, in this issue, to carry a fuller note of the findings 
of the inquiry but as the report and the conclusions drawn from it 
have still to be considered in Broadcasting House, they cannot be 
described in detail until a later number. 
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6 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


The International Federation of Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tions has just published a report covering the years 1947-50, 
combining with it an outline report of the proceedings at the second 
General Conference of the Federation held at UNESCO House, 
Paris, in May 1950. It is no belittlement of Mr Harry Nutt’s services 
as Secretary to assert that without Ernest Green there would have 
been no International Federation. It was his knowledge of the pre- 
war efforts to establish international contacts in workers’ education 
and his enthusiasm and drive in the immediate post-war period that 
brought the Federation into existence. It now embraces member 
organizations from Belgium, Denmark, Eire, France, Finland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom. Associate organizations, without as yet full membership 
status, exist in Africa, Canada, India, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, the Transvaal, Tasmania and the United States. The 
Federation is recognized by UNESCO as an international non- 
governmental organization with consultative status. This is more 
than a formality since it becomes possible for UNESCO to give 
financial assistance to the Federation towards the cost of undertaking 
special assignments. 

* * * * 


Apropos of UNESCO, we can imagine that Mr L. C. Green’s 
article on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights may be 
regarded as offering rather dubious assistance. It is a powerful 
criticism and we shall be interested to see if it will bring a response 
from a qualified defender. 

Those who share Mr Green’s scepticism about the declaration as 
a basis for education in international understanding may like to 
consider the information about sources of material descriptive of 
other countries on page 82. 

If they believe that exchange of people is more important than 
exchange of words they will probably welcome the latest edition of 
Study Abroad, UNESCO’s international handbook of fellowships, 
scholarships and educational exchange (HMSO, 5s.). The Vacation 
Study Supplement, with details of nearly 500 courses this summer 
in 39 countries, is also available from HMSO at 2s. gd. net. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by Victor Grove 
Author of The Language Bar* 


to such an extent that we often cease to observe them altogether. 

We ‘overlook’ them like the old familiar picture on the wall 
until one day we may discover to our amazement that we have 
never ‘ seen ’ it. 

Language is such a familiar phenomenon, for it is so much part of 
our national life that we are inclined to take it for granted in the most 
literal sense of the word. And yet nothing could be farther from 
the truth, for here we have to acquire, to conquer what seems to be 
our inheritance and our own. Can we claim to be educated, to be 
cultured in the national sense without having come into this inheri- 
tance? Is our native speech, our mother tongue, not the key to all 
education and its enlightening vehicle? Even instruction and train- 
ing—not to speak of the processes of their origination—are generally 
bound up with the spoken or written word. 

It is obvious that the educators and teachers of all literate nations 
have to pass on to their pupils the knowledge, understanding and 
appreciation of their mother tongue before they can proceed to impart 
to any higher degree the accumulative general and particular know- 
ledge of past and present. It is, however, not fully understood that 
the learning of one’s mother tongue is a process of varying degrees 
of difficulty according to the nature and character of the particular 
language. Clearly every national language demands a sustained 
mental and intellectual effort of its nationals or there would be no 
need for instruction in the native idiom, but the English language is 
bristling with difficulties which make us fear to tread where others 
may rush in with impunity. The attainment of mastery in the English 
language seems to be like an obstacle race, which will permit only a 
small selection to reach the ultimate goal, and many will not even 
get to the halfway mark. 


[: is a well-estaL lished fact that basic things are taken for granted 


* Reviewed on page 76. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The limited space of this article excludes an elaborate exposition 
of the peculiar problem of the English language, for this would entail 
a detailed comparison with other European tongues. A close analysis 
of the respective positions shows that English because of unique 
historic events which welded two different languages, the Germanic 
Anglo-Saxon and the Romanic Norman French, into a new idiom, 
has become the most complicated and complex language of western 
civilization. It was shaped by people who were forced to learn and 
assimilate the elements of a foreign tongue, it was perfected by great 
writers and poets like Gower and Chaucer and their forerunners, 
who felt equally at home in French and Latin. Gower, for instance, 
attained fame as the author of the French didactic poem of 30,000 
lines, Mirour de l’'Omme, and the Latin work, Vox Clamantis, long 
before he reached a wider reading public with his great English 
poem, Confessio Amantis. The English written by Chaucer, Gower 
and their literary successors was, however, not a language apart, it 
was a most successful fusion of the two lingual streams of European 
civilization, it was the child of one of the most beneficial and most 
far reaching compromises in world history. Thus the English 
language, which is indeed an empire, for it comprises the lingual 
heritage of many lands, can claim to be the most European of all 
European tongues. But empires are notoriously difficult to rule, and 
the greater our dominions the greater must be our vigilance, which 
we can never afford to relax. 

Its great wealth is, however, not the only difficulty and responsi- 
bility the English language is heir to, the traditionalism, which is so 
often linked with vast possessions, has brought forth a system of 
spelling that meets the requirements of our time-starved modern 
civilization about as efficiently as the roads and high streets of our 
old-world towns and cities fit the demands of twentieth century 
traffic. No wonder an exasperated George Bernard Shaw sought 
refuge in shorthand. Indeed, the span of life of an English-speaking 
person appears to be too short to overcome the difficulties of spelling, 
and the spelling bee, unknown to other countries, will always be 
with us. One wonders whether the national dedication to crossword 
puzzles is not an unconscious urge to keep fit orthographically ? 
Other nations are obviously not playing the game, for their spelling 
is straightforward and almost entirely guided by the ear ; they write 
more or less what they say. For the British person, however, the dis- 
crepancy between sound and symbol is so considerable that he must 
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chiefly rely on his visual memory, a memory which is in constant 
need of support. Only in Chinese is the gap between sound and 
symbol greater, in fact too per cent, which, on the other hand, 
produces a clean break and avoids confusion. In other words, the 
average English-speaking person in order to maintain an adequate 
proficiency in spelling should, or rather must, do a far greater amount 
of reading, and if possible writing, than his more fortunate opposite 
number in other countries. To formulate it more tersely, in order to 
become and remain literate a greater ‘literary ’ effort is required. 

The spelling issue is, however, not the crucial difficulty for a 
person who wishes to reach an adequate standard of education 
through the medium of English. The main obstacle is to be found in 
the heterogeneous vocabulary of a language so aptly described by 
Daniel Defoe as ‘ your Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman English ’. Yet 
this somewhat alarming characterization turns out to be an under- 
statement, for he omitted Greek which, according to the author 
of Hudibras, some Englishmen could speak ‘as naturally as pigs 
squeak ’. Greek is indeed the main impediment in the most essential 
process of English word comprehension. How many people, when 
they utter the phrase ‘ This is Greek to me,’ are aware of the ironic 
circumstance that they are often literally and not merely meta- 
phorically right. 

Why did the British people fail to adopt Charles Kingsley’s idea 
of imposing a prohibitory tax on words derived from three or more 
languages in order to keep their literary master builders within 
reasonable bounds? And why did the makers of English words not 
refrain from tapping these sources so immoderately ? The explanation 
is quite simple: English, as we have seen, is a double-barrelled 
language. Since the fusion of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French had 
produced a new language, Germanic, Latin and Greek roots alike 
had become its national and proper ingredients. 

The main source of European civilization was Graeco-Roman, 
and its concepts and terminologies, as far as English was concerned, 
could be easily adopted without much divestment. The Greek 
zodiakos or hippopotamos and a great host of others were assimilated 
almost in their original garb. Greek and Latin roots of words thrived 
in the humus of the English language as naturally as the crocus and 
the daffodil in British soil. There was no need to translate them or 
to make them sound Anglo-Saxon. Who would seriously maintain 
that the saying Discretion is the better part of valour sounds less 
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English than Tread on a worm and it will turn, that the proverb 
New brooms sweep clean is good English and the adage Amendment 
is repentance is bad? The Swedish scholar who came across the 
‘hippo’ in a Greek text translated the word literally into flodhast 
(flod meaning river and Adst meaning horse), and the same procedure 
was adopted in German, Hungarian and other unmixed languages. 
Zodiac became ‘ belt or circle of animals’ in Dutch (dierenriem), in 
German (Tierkreis) and in Danish (Dyrekretsen), to name only a 
few. Where other nations were supplied with basic terms which 
carry their own definition, and are easily memorized, the English 
equivalents are often Greek or Latin in derivation, and in the 
eyes and ears of the average Englishman were mere names or 
unassociated tags. 

In former times this simple procedure of naturalizing words had 
No serious consequences, because the masses were illiterate whereas 
the literate often felt more at home in the Latin and Greek than in 
the Anglo-Saxon element of their mother tongue. Education meant 
a classical education, and the teachers, in their hard task of teaching 
Greek and Latin, were only too pleased to be helped by the poly- 
lingual vocabulary of their native tongue. The writers, poets and 
scholars who created the body literary had the necessary lingual 
equipment, and according to Professor Sainsbury ‘almost every 
piece of English literature worth anything, within the last fifty 
years, was written by men who had a classical education’. Many 
writers and poets, from William of Malmesbury to Sir Thomas 
Browne, were at least bilingual, and John Milton was by no means 
the last literary figure who was able to express himself artistically 
and creatively in Latin. The exceptions were rare, and were of little 
account in a literature which was not only qualitatively of the highest 
order but also quantitatively impressive. 

Thus English was a language most ideally suited to the purposes 
of those who had enjoyed the benefit of education, who had acquired 
a fair knowledge of Latin and some Greek, who often had also a 
working knowledge of French or Italian. Not everybody was as pro- 
ficient as Sir Thomas Browne, who was familiar with six languages 
and various dialects, and yet it was he who uttered a word of warning. 
“If elegancy still proceedeth,’ he said, ‘and English pens maintain 
that stream we have of late observed to flow from many, we shall 
within few years be fain to learn Latin to understand English, and 
a work will prove of equal facility in either.’ 
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The people most aware of the language bar that separated the 
educated and the uninstructed were not so much the writers and 
teachers, because they and their pupils were in possession of the key 
to a full understanding of the English language, but the religious 
leaders, men like Wyclif, Latimer and Pecock, who wanted to reach 
the untutored as well as the erudite. To help the man in the street 
Pecock did not hesitate to translate a number of learned English 
words into terms which were self-evident and could be grasped by 
men and women for whom Latin and Greek roots carried no direct 
meaning. The Bishop substituted unovercomeable for invincible, 
weepable for deplorable, unhanging for disconnected, overer for 
superior, ungainsayable fcr incontrovertible, and many more, but his 
labour of love was of no avail. Educators and men of letters were too 
firmly rooted in the classical tradition to realize the presence of an 
extraneous problem which in their sphere of activity did not assert 
itself. Is it to be wondered at that more than four centuries later the 
dilemma was still unsolved, that his brother of the pulpit, the Rev. 
William Barnes, had to admit to himself that much of the meat of 
his sermons was ‘ undigested ’ by the members of his congregation, 
that even the Bible was ‘ halfloss to their minds’. Though they may 
have understood his Poems of Rural Life, he was fully aware of the 
intellectual and spiritual dilemma inherent in his mother tongue ; 
‘English,’ he said, ‘in its foreign-worded fulness’ was ‘a speech 
only for the more learned, and foreign to the unschooled man.’ 

As long as education and culture were restricted to a minority 
the language bar problem assumed no serious proportions. With the 
advent, however, of compulsory education on a national scale, the 
peculiar difficulties of teaching English to those who did not learn 
Latin, Greek or French began to loom large. Once upon a time the 
nation was divided into the educated and the illiterate, to-day the 
nation is split into highbrows and lowbrows. The dilemma is 
increased by the ever-growing requirements of the machine age, 
which seems to demand more technological education and less Latin 
and Greek. On the other hand, because of the preponderance of 
science new words based on Latin and Greek roots are flooding the 
lingual Exchange and the word market. We, therefore, seem to need 
more Latin and Greek than ever, and yet the teaching of the classical 
languages cannot be extended to the average pupil or student. Our 
economic needs are too pressing to afford the additional time. Nor 
could we re-make or re-shape the English language, even if such an 
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attempt were desirable. The polyglot nature of the English vocabulary 
is far too firmly established, and Anglo-Saxification would lead to a 
complete change of the structure of the language and result in a 
crippling impoverishment of the richest tongue of Europe. Besides 
we would have to relinquish the greatest treasures of European 
literature which would become the sole prerogative of the specialized 
linguist. Although the nation may be divided into highbrows and 
lowbrows, the English language is indivisible. Its profusion of 
synonyms is the delight of the poet and writer, its bilingual, if not 
polylingual, character is a blessing to the scientist and scholar who 
are constantly searching for fresh and exact terminology. They are, 
however, a considerable drawback for the student who has hardly 
any Latin and no Greek, to say nothing of the great multitude who 
have not even that and so, in this age of political equality and fair 
shares for all, find themselves condemned to stare longingly or resent- 
fully at the gates which lead to the temples of learning, literature 
and even religion. 

it is not difficult to see how deeply and fundamentally the language 
bar problem must affect the work of adult education. It means, first 
of all, that it is more vital and more essential in English-speaking 
countries than in any other country of the western world. All educa- 
tion is carried on to a great degree—though this may vary according 
to the subject taught—through the medium of language. As the 
English language offers greater obstacles to its acquisition and 
requires more time than can be given within the limited range of 
school-leaving age, it is incomplete and imperfect and therefore is 
apt to evaporate more quickly. Not only foreign languages but also 
our mother tongue have to be kept up. As its peculiar difficulties 
demand constant visual application in reading and writing in order 
to support the memory any interruption or relaxing of lingual appli- 
cation soon produces serious gaps, and in extreme cases the danger 
of semi-illiteracy is never far removed. Hence the all-important 
function of adult education. 

Since the potential student is usually conscious of his language 
deficiency, he is often reluctant to go in for courses and classes which 
are more closely connected with a higher proficiency in his mother 
tongue. And yet because of this lack he is in even greater need of 
further tuition than he himself is aware of. He may have the urge 
for more and higher education but lack the courage to apply himself 
to studies which he believes to be beyond him. A false pride or a 
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feeling of inferiority will often induce him to take up handicrafts 
instead where the spoken or written word is of little or minor impor- 
tance. This alternative may give him a certain amount of satisfaction, 
but it will also leave behind a residue of spiritual and intellectual 
frustration. The more courageous adult in search of further education 
will make the attempt and join a class on literature or literary 
criticism, but may soon find that he is out of his depth because an 
essential link in the appreciation of his own language is missing. 
The proper word sense is lacking, and he is wrestling with tags to 
which he tries to hang on a meaning. A peculiar difficulty of his 
mother tongue defeats him, but he attributes the failure to himself. 
The result is humiliation and sometimes even resentment against an 
education which demands a greater amount of literacy. Such students 
do not understand what is happening, because they know nothing 
about the structure and nature of their native tongue, and the tutor, 
too, is perhaps unaware of what is going on in the minds of his 
students. He is in the position of the doctor whose patient cannot tell 
him where it hurts. He only realizes, to quote a passage from an 
article in this issue of apuLr EDUCATION, ‘that the scrupulous con- 
sciousness of what words are doing ’ eludes the student, or the tutor 
finds ‘ that slipshod reading is prevalent even in tutorial classes, and 
that it is difficult to get sustained attention even from good students ’. 
The writer continues that only the most serious students are prepared 
to give sustained attention required for ‘close reading ’, and he adds : 
‘Of course, it is the most serious with whom we are concerned.’ 
Those who are incapable of sustained attention, ‘ well, in practice 
they drop away’. The tutor ‘ will find a fair number of students 
falling by the way’. Is it not possible in view of the language bar 
problem that among them are some of ‘ the most serious ’ who failed 
because they were supposed to be conscious of ‘what words are 
doing’ before they were conscious of the nature of their own lan- 
guage? They could not see the wood for the trees and, therefore, did 
not know what the trees were doing. Mr Thomas confesses that he 
is ‘uneasy’ about the dropping away of so many students, and he 
would like to do something to prevent this from happening. Indeed, 
the very importance of ‘close reading’ in an age of propaganda 
makes it imperative that it should not be confined to those who are 
already lingually conditioned for careful reading and are conscious 
of the meaning of ‘ difficult’ words. Their number is small because 
the difficulties of the English language are inordinate and because 
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these difficulties are not clearly understood ; the field of adult educa- 
tion, however, is wide and all-embracing. Moreover, we are all 
educated to be critical before we begin to understand the creative 
forces that produced the matter we are criticizing. 

In real life there is no such thing as Language ; we live in a world 
of individual languages, and if we want to understand ourselves and 
one another, we must learn to understand the language we are using 
and the languages of others. Our language is the instrument and 
record of our civilization, and unless we understand and are able 
to use it we cannot share it to the extent we desire. How can a living 
sense of the greatness of a civilization be experienced without a satis- 
fying intimacy with the medium of the mother tongue? Surely, if 
we are entitled to anything at all it is our language. Language is the 
articulateness of our intellect. Those who have merely learned to 
express themselves manually are not in complete harmony with their 
civilization. We cannot claim to be truly cultured if we except the 
division of a people into highbrows and lowbrows, if we are content 
with a separation into literates and craftsmen. We must share our 
domains and be capable of moving freely in them. Adult education 
can build the bridge which will make this possible. In the case of 
English education that bridge is above all the English language. 
Could the great Scandinavian experiment in adult education have 
succeeded as it did if its architects had not made the mother tongue 
one of the three pillars upon which it rested? In view of the unique 
cultural and educational problem the English language poses is it 
not doubly important that its urgency should be fully recognized? 
There can be no doubt that adult education could make the most 
comprehensive contribution in this field. 


POETRY FOR A NAVAL AUDIENCE 
by a Staff Tutor for the Forces, N.1.D. 


Ts: following notes are offered as the record of an experiment 
in setting poetry before a large conscripted audience, not at all 
as a pattern to future lecturers. 

A complaint was received from the Education Officer of a naval 
barracks that visiting civilian lecturers had dealt with ‘Current 
Affairs’ until they were stale as well as sad. This looked like a good 
chance to try something fresh. I went down and talked about Broad- 
casting to find out what the audience was like. It proved to be young, 
tough, and ready, if helped, to advocate its own anarchic and 
Philistine tenets. About seventy were present ; ratings outnumbered 
Wrens about six to one. 

I guessed that they suffered from the usual conditioning against 
poetry ; would think it sissy and remote. !t seemed to me I could 
show them that the limericks and bawdy songs they undoubtedly 
enjoyed were not more entertaining than ‘ official’ literature on the 
same topics. Unhappily I was thwarted in this approach, which I 
thought the best (because it enabled me to start from a taste and 
body of knowledge I share with them) by the presence of the Wrens, 
and the fear of begetting a frontier incident in the sex war. I thought 
of two other approaches and rejected them. Then I got angry and 
decided that I would simply throw the best thing I knew at them 
and fight for it. I picked on Marvell’s ‘Coy Mistress’. 

Somehow I had to reconcile them to the novelty of a talk about 
poetry. So I began by telling them about the difficulty I’d met in 
finding a suitable approach. Then I gave a brief sketch of the 
limerick and bawdy song progression I had first projected. This 
enabled me to quote from Plomer’s ‘ Ballad of Maida Vale’. They 
were very tickled by Plomer and attentive to their own awkwardness 
as an audience. Particularly, a little satire on the Navy’s ivory tower 
and private language kept them stirring. Then I told them the truth ; 
that I’d pitched on love poetry as the thing they’d be most prejudiced 
against. 

I quoted a contemporary love-lyric, ‘Good-night, Irene’, and 
damned it in the traditional way by ironic repetition. They visibly 
entered into the spirit of this. I considered the objection that it was 
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unfair to ask anything but slightness and sentimentality from a 
song. ‘The Foggy Foggy Dew’ made my points for me; a song 
could be slight and delicate, yet witty, intelligent and mellow. The 
notion that one praised the merits of impropriety was obviously new 
and pleasant to them. 

I mentioned Marvell himself very briefly ; only his civic courage 
and political integrity. And so to the ‘Coy Mistress’: I quoted it in 
full, then put out cyclostyled copies. They lowered and hummed 
over it very entertainingly whilst I left them to it. After a couple of 
minutes, I read it through with such explanations as I thought 
necessary, and re-read it at last as well as a weak voice and a smoker’s 
throat permitted. After that I invited comments : 

‘ Lot of rubbish.’ (Lots of laughter.) 

‘Why?’ 

‘The man’s a sexual maniac.’ (More laughter.) 

This was good fun. Everyone was in high spirits and ready for 
fight. I appealed to masculinity in general and naval tradition in 
particular. It was a hot exchange, but good-humoured and funny. 

A P.O. came in, inarticulately but perceptively, to say how well 
Marvell had used Biblical imagery. I developed this point, but not 
as well as a better man might have done. It was, after all, a gift to 
be grateful for. Even more inarticulately a Wren said that she liked 
the poem. What did she think of the courtesy of the tone (* For, 
lady, you deserve such state’)? Wasn’t it charming? She thought 
so, too. 

At the end I quoted Herrick (‘Gather ye rosebuds ’) and asked 
them which they preferred. They voted for Marvell by about sixty 
(including all the Wrens) to five. Mr Eliot’s illiterate audience justify- 
ing his perversity, I thought. When we closed down I said nothing 
about the cyclostyled copies. All but two (which may have been extra 
anyway) disappeared. The Education Officer pointed this out to me 
as the best sign of all. ‘If,’ he added, ‘ You’d told them they might 
take them, they’d certainly have left them.’ 

The problem had been solved for the occasion, but the next time 
the problem would be a different one, so I was still puzzled. At this 
point I heard of the Apollo Society and its spoken anthologies. I 
also had Cyril Fletcher in mind. I doubted if the anthologist’s 
delicacy of taste (which, in any case, I was not conscious of possess- 
ing) would be sufficient to impress the Navy with the unity of a 
programme. There had to be unity, I thought, and variety: the 
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plainer the unity and the greater the variety, the better the chance 
of success. So I plumped for a recital of prose and verse about 
London. Social history should provide the form ; the liveliest prose 
and verse the content. I decided to make particular use of Grigson’s 
‘Before the Romantics’, which I greatly admire, as a source. 

The recital was as follows. The commentary usually preceded the 
reading. 

Two Nursery Rhymes: ‘ London’s Burning.’ 

‘Ring a Ring o’ Roses.’ 

Commentary: The Great Fire; the connection between the 
herbs still taken into the Old Bailey and ‘a pocketful of posies’, the 
same precaution against plague ; sinister nature of the rhymes we 
learn in our play-pens ; London among the earliest things we learn. 

Prose (from Grigson) : Ellwood the Quaker on the heads of 
executed men in Newgate Prison. 

Commentary : the robust and macabre methods of our ancestors - 
a few illustrations from memory ; the London of Law Courts and 
prisons. 

Prose: The Great Fire: three excerpts from Pepys, very graphic 
and moving, also in Grigson. 

Commentary : only a reference back to ‘ London’s Burning’. 

Text : Hampton Court: from ‘ The Rape of the Lock’. 

Commentary : a brief account of the poem and a quotation or 
two. (The witty innuendo, 

‘Oh had’st thou, cruel! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these,’ 

raised up a great deal of laughter.) 

Text: On a Lady going from London (Pope). (Part of the Epistle 
to Martha Blount on her leaving the town after the Coronation.) 

Commentary : a light-hearted account of the London of fashion 
in the eighteenth century. I found that Pope was heard with great 
care, as if his peculiar delicacy and subtlety compelled minute 
attention. 

Text : Character of Og (Absalom and Achitophel, Pt. II.) 

Commentary : a brief account of the London of political intrigue 
and literary feuds; I quoted Roy Campbell’s ‘Home Thoughts 
from Bloomsbury ’, to show how the theme was still topical. 

Text: Ballad of Maida Vale (Plomer). 

Commentary : I only recalled my previous reference to the poem. 
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Text: Plomer’s Caledonian Market. 
Commentary: the London of bookshops and junk shops ; the 
contents of the poem, with its detached view of modernity. 


Two Preludes (Eliot) ‘The Winter evening settles down.’ 
‘Morning comes to consciousness.’ 

Commentary : how the squalor of the city and the isolation of its 
inhabitants are evoked by a number of concrete images—things seen, 
smelt, or heard. 

Text : Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge. 

Commentary : contrast between the nausea of the city in Eliot 
and the etherialized beauty of Wordsworth’s vision. 


Then I asked them what they thought of it. Was it worth trying? 
Yes. What did they think about clashing the most frolicsome against 
the most serious? A Wren said that contrast increased the pleasure 
in each sort. Would they like music included in the programme? 
Here opinions were sharply divided. A fraction at the back on the 
right was rowdy against music. ‘ You can cut the music,’ said one 
feelingly. Another, very reasonably, said that the trouble of manag- 
ing a gramophone and records would disturb the continuity. I said 
that the Education Officer would help me. Finally, though with 
misgivings, they agreed to give music a trial. Actually, I thought 
better of it. There were too many administrative difficulties. 

Later a programme on the Sea was equally successful at the 
same barracks. In this case the commentary dwelt fairly steadily on 
the likeness of past and present. The programme included about 
eighty lines of Pound’s version of the Seafarer and the tremendous 
ribaldries of Durrell’s “Good Lord Nelson’. One thing failed : 
Dylan Thomas’s ‘ And Death shall have no Dominion ’, introduced 
on the plea of the sea imagery. I think the connection was too 
tenuous. The * London’ programme, adapted to a smaller audience 
and a slightly longer period by the addition of Thomas’s ‘ Refusal 
to Mourn the Death by Fire of a Child in London’, was reasonably 
successful with a notoriously phlegmatic RAF group. In this latter 
case it was very agreeable to note that two men who had settled 
down to sleep before the lecture began were repeatedly roused by 
the laughter or animation of the rest. Eventually, with reluctance, 
they gave up the unequal struggle. 

The Marvell lecture was, I fear, a tour de force, and could not 
be repeated. The recitals raise some difficult points. How is one to 
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leave room for the participation of the audience? Is it best to ask 
opinions about particular pieces at the end? Should the balance of 
the programme be criticized? (e.g. were the pieces too hard, too 
dull, or insufficiently various?) 

How is the question of expurgation to be dealt with? There was 
a good deal of ribaldry in my selections and the taste for it was a 
bond between lecturer and audience. I expurgated only once: two 
stanzas of ‘The Good Lord Nelson’. As a matter of common 
honesty, I announced this, and said where a complete text could be 
found. This struck everybody— including, on reflection, myself— 
as very comic. The Wrens showed no affectations in this matter and’ 
enjoyed themselves, I think, thoroughly. Yet a Service lecture on 
‘Personal Decontamination’ some time before, which had set the 
men to whistling and cat-calling, had upset the Wrens. Is a clinical 
approach more likely to cause trouble than a light-hearted one? I 
would like to think so. 

Finally, a lecturer who only reads and does not lecture is apt to 
seem to be drawing his pay for nothing. How is the lecturer to show 
his mettle? I compéred and commented ; but a different organiza- 
tion of material might permit of a more valuable contribution from 
the lecturer. Certain more conventional approaches avoid this diffi- 
culty, I know, but I’d like to find out how it can be solved in recitals. 


PRACTICAL CRITICISM 
AND THE LITERATURE CLASS* 


by T. W. Thomas 


Staff Tutor, Swansea Foint Tutorial Classes Committee 


E owe a great deal to the various critics who for a genera- 

tion have been advocating and demonstrating the practical 

criticism of literature. At bottom their aim has been quite 
simple : to discourage us talking ‘ about’ literature and to get us to 
read the text as our sole source and authority. It is commonplace 
enough now to argue that the study of literature can only be the 
study of ‘ these words in this order ’, but it has taken thirty years of 
often acrimonious controversy to make it so, and one can still find in 
the adult movement surprising reluctance to approach literature 
through the critical reading of texts. Mr Williams’s Reading and 
Criticism is to be welcomed, therefore, because it presents a clear 
and convincing case for practical criticism in the extra-mural class. 
Some of Mr Williams’s assumptions I would question, but here I 
prefer to discuss some of the problems which may actually arise 
when texts are read in classes. 

One comment on Reading and Criticism, however, I should like 
to make. The dust jacket asserts: ‘Such reading [i.e. the critical 
reading Mr Williams advocates] . . . can produce standards of 
literary value which amount to more than a personal expression of 
like or dislike.’ One agrees, but with some discomfort. In the book 
itself Mr Williams is much more satisfactory: ‘. . . the activity 
of criticism is very largely the activity of good reading. . . . Criticism 
is essentially a social activity. It begins in individual response and 
judgment, needing the qualities of feeling, flexibility, and good faith 
which D. H. Lawrence has described. But its standards of value, if 
it is to acquire meaning, must be ultimately matters of agreement 
between many pe@ple: values which are instinct in the culture of a 
society.” That seems to me an admirable statement, but the claim of 
the dust jacket might confirm the unfortunate impression some 

* Reading and Criticism, by Raymond Williams, to which this article is a 
response, was reviewed at length in apuLt EDucATION, December 1950. 

+ Reading and Criticism, p. 29. 
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writers appear to have created that practical criticism can provide us 
with a scientific method of getting at the one-and-only meaning of a 
work. Naturally, there will be very much in common between care- 
ful readings, but if all that analysis encouraged was a mechanically 
uniform response it would merit no attention. It does encourage 
common standards by directing our attention to the objective fact of 
the text ; it is opposed to the anarchy of it’s-all-a-matter-of-personal- 
taste with its stubborn adherence to prejudice and blindness to what 
the words are doing: but for all that, it emphasizes that criticism 
‘ begins in individual response and judgment, needing the qualities 
of feeling, flexibility, and good faith’. Analysis recognizes, that .is 
to say, not only the objective fact of the word but the subjective 
effort we must make to bring it to life. Fortunately there is ample 
evidence that analysis of the same work by different practical critics 
reveals not the unanimity of a clique, but, as we should expect, the 
engaging of very different sensibilities. Mr Williams, for example, 
offers a reading and judgment of ‘ Tears, idle tears’ which differ 
radically from Prof. Cleanth Brooks’s in The Well Wrought Urn.* 
It is worth emphasizing that the student who has been trained in 
analysis will not have been given some automatic key ; on the con- 
trary, he should be more than ever aware of the need to bring his 
taste and judgment to bear on every work of literature, to compare 
his response with other readers’, to submit all responses to the 
common fact of the text, and, thus, to realize the limitations of 
personal like or dislike. 

Critical reading of this kind demands a disciplined effort that 
many students are reluctant to make. Even in the good class one 
has to reckon with loose and mechanical reading habits. Mr Williams 
describes the wide spread of these habits in our society and rightly 
argues that their effect is to kill our power of realizing literature. 
He says :t 

If we bring these habits of reading to works of serious literature 

—and what other habits, unless we are trained in resistance to 

those persistent features of our environment, have we to bring? 

—we shall certainly not be capable of the sustained attention, or 

of ‘the scrupulous consciousness of what words are doing’, on 

which adequate reading of good novels, poems and plays depend. 

* See Reading and Criticism, pp. 49-52, and The Well Wrought Urn, 
pp. 153-162. F. W. Bateson offers yet a different analysis of this poem in 


English Poetry, a Critical Introduction, pp. 223-33. 
+ Reading and Criticism, p. 19. 
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Mr Williams has not stressed sufficiently, however, that slipshod 
reading is prevalent even in tutorial classes and that it is difficult to 
get sustained attention even from good students. Most students are 
capable of this attention but only the most serious are prepared to 
give it. Of course, it is the most serious with whom we are con- 
cerned ; yet what is to happen to those who are incapable of, or 
cannot find time for, sustained attention? In practice they drop 
away: in all subjects serious study soon discourages the weak, but 
I fancy that the discipline necessary for close reading can be particu- 
larly discouraging. Much will naturally depend on the tutor’s ability 
and his capacity to inspire and encourage, but sooner or later I think 
he will find a fair number of students falling by the way. I am uneasy 
about it. I don’t regret losing the lecture-tasters but I do regret losing 
those whose interest was genuine but for whom the going was too 
hard. I am not suggesting that we should lower our standards to 
retain them, although we probably ought to modify our approach. 
Nor is it only a question of the tutor becoming more competent. 
The point is simple but important: the sustained attention that 
practical criticism exacts should make the quality of class work much 
better but will probably also make the number of students correspond- 
ingly smaller. This should not dismay us but we should recognize it 
and face the implications, some of which are quite far-reaching. 
Resistance to practical criticism is not confined to the timorous. 
Many students sincerely object that it is too artificial, narrow, intellec- 
tual, fragmentary, etc. Mr Williams gives thoroughly convincing 
answers to these objections* which arise partly from the inadequacy 
of the tutor, partly from the novelty of the approach. With experience 
they tend to disappear, and I have found that students who were 
accustomed to the traditional and unvarying pattern of the lecture 
followed by discussion now usually prefer to spend class time reading 
and discussing texts.+ Even so, we can expect to meet considerable 
resistance from students which is not necessarily unfounded. It is 
very easy for a tutor’s analysis to become doctrinaire and mechanical 
and for him to forget that a course of intensive reading needs perhaps 
even more careful preparation than the customary lecture course. 
Perhaps the most frequent objection one still hears is that analysis 
* Reading and Criticism, p. 49 and p. 52. 
+ I do not, of course, suggest that there is no value in the formal lecture 
followed by discussion. Indeed, much of one’s teaching has to be conducted in 


this way. But I do suggest that a literature course conducted by lecture and 
discussion alone will have only a Jimited value. 
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kills enjoyment. I sympathize with Mr Williams’s impatience with 
the cruder hedonism that this often implies. ‘The inadequacy of 
the approach,’ he says, ‘is that the pursuit of pleasure as an end in 
itself is usually destructive of value, and is almost everywhere a 
limiting activity.’ The objection, however, does not simply assume 
‘the pursuit of pleasure as an end in itself’. It may also spring from 
the view that scrupulous attention to words is itself destructive of 
value, holding that ‘ if poetry comes not naturally as the leaves to a 
tree it had better not come at all’ and that, therefore, one’s reading 
should match in ‘ naturalness’ the spontaneous overflow of the poet. 
We may agree that many fallacies lurk in such a view, and that it is 
particularly to be deplored because it limits appreciation—and that 
perhaps false—to Romantic poetry alone. However, it throws some 
light on the argument about the killing of enjoyment. What dismays 
students at first, I think, is that analysis, by forcing them to look 
carefully at the words, makes them reluctantly aware of the weak- 
ness of many works for which they have had a great affection and 
they feel an acute sense of loss. A student recently told me after some 
analysis of Tess of the D’Urbervilles that he no longer enjoyed the 
novel as he once did ; on the other hand, analysis had shown him 
the ‘ greatness’ of Middlemarch but his pleasure in it had not been 
increased. What concerns me is not the adequacy of the criticism 
but the fact that analysis did seem to weaken some kinds of enjoy- 
ment. As the student sheds prejudice and grows in power of 
discrimination he will be extending immensely his capacity for enjoy- 
ment, but there may also be a sense of loss that is not altogether 
cancelled by the gain. It is right that we should continue to emphasize 
that criticism is primarily creative but we don’t sufficiently recognize 
that it is also, and necessarily, destructive. To the student it may 
well seem, when old enthusiasms wither, that analysis does indeed 
kil enjoyment ; unless we recognize his real sense of loss we shall 
hardly be in a position to help him realize how essentially creative 
analysis can be. 

Nevertheless, it is the creative character of analysis which is 
primary, as Mr Williams insists. He quotes in support F. R. Leavis’s 
well-known description,* the last sentences of which are worth 
repeating here : 

What we call analysis is, of course, a constructive or creative 

process. It is a more deliberate following-through of that process 


* Education and the University, p. 70. 
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of creation in response to the poet’s words which reading is. It is 
a re-creation in which, by a considering attentiveness, we ensure 
a more than ordinary faithfulness and completeness. 


To present analysis as a creative process is the compelling duty of the 
tutor but it is at once his greatest difficulty. We all know how terribly 
easy it is to dissect a poem and leave it a heap of dismembered parts. 
The immediate problem is to direct attention to the words without 
losing sight of the whole. But close attention to words always puts 
us in some danger of not seeing the wood for the trees. We can only 
avoid that danger if we focus our attention on the living relations 
between the words which make the work an organic whole. In our 
reading, that is to say, we have to respond not only to the individual 
words but also to the imaginative movement which orders them into 
an organic structure. The difficulty, however, lies in the fact that we 
can only apprehend the whole by scrupulous attention to the parts. 
‘We cannot be too often reminded of the one important overall fact 
in literature, the fact of “these words in this order”,’ says Mr 
Williams. Precisely, but the trouble is that many students cannot 
make the jump from ‘these words’ to ‘this order’! It is perhaps 
the tutor’s most difficult problem to help him make it. The effect of 
criticism which is really practical is to convey the sense of an organic 
movement creating an imaginative unity. Too much of our criticism, 
arising from its concentration on words, tends to become only a set 
of marginal notes and comments. It would be an ironical achieve- 
ment if we were to cure students of the paralysis of abstraction only 
to leave them with fragments to shore against their ruins. 

It is in the study of the novel, if only because of its size, that the 
danger of fragmentary reading is most pressing. It is easy to see why 
practical criticism first developed from the analysis of the lyric and 
why, apart from notable exceptions like the studies of F. R. Leavis, 
there has been relatively little analysis of novels. Mr Williams's 
approach to the reading of the novel seems to me, with some reserva- 
tions, to be quite sound. We should look, he says, for the essential 
‘ organization or structure. These forms . . . are not at all identical 
with plot. Plot is an aspect of the organization, as is character. The 
general critical preoccupation with plot and character is a limiting 
conception which, on the whole, represents a failure of reading. It 
is primarily a failure of abstraction. For plot and character can only 
be handled in the abstract, whereas organization or structure or 
theme, whatever we choose to call it, exists in the actual organization 
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of words.’ I don’t think Mr Williams has paid sufficient regard to 
the organic nature of plot and character : far from being abstractions 
they are aspects of the actual organization and forms by which we 
apprehend it. Nevertheless, his emphasis on the actual organization 
of words is right. But here comes the cardinal difficulty of analysing 
the novel : how, if we are to read ‘these words in this order’, can 
we read with close attention a hundred thousand words or more? 
An adequate reading of Middlemarch or The Portrait of a Lady 
would take at least a session, and even if the tutor could stand it 
few students would. No doubt I put it naively, but it seems to me 
that the crux of the problem is to get over the novel’s bulk and yet 
read these words in this order. Reading extracts, however inten- 
sively, is not reading the novel and as a method of class study I 
have not found it satisfactory since it obliges the student to rely on 
the tutor’s interpretation which determined the selection ; you can- 
not select without altering the actual context. 

The interpreting commentary, such as the one Mr Williams offers 
on The Heart of Darkness, is more satisfactory, but I don’t think 
that it is entirely suitable as a method for class study. It tends much 
less to impose somebody else’s interpretation, but it is hard to see 
how it can deal with a novel of any considerable length without 
becoming abstract, and, in practice if not in theory, the commentary 
has so far seemed to emphasize theme at the expense of other aspects. 
As for practical reasons the whole of a novel cannot be read in class 
I have preferred the straightforward method of reading as much of 
it as there is time for, beginning at the beginning and making as few 
arbitrary selections and generalizing short-cuts as possible. Then, at 
least, students are responding not to selected bits but to a continuous 
stream of narrative, and should see for themselves the structure 
emerging from the actual words. Obviously most of the book will 
not be analysed, although it is surprising how much one can get 
through in five or six weeks, but this can be a positive advantage if 
students have been made aware of what the words are doing, for 
they can then realize it for themselves without someone else’s view 
standing in their way. However, it does not matter very much what 
method of reading we employ provided we are reading the actual 
words and not a more or less abstract selection, and that we are 
realizing the text for ourselves. 

Reading the actual words is, of course, much less simple than it 
sounds. It is not just a matter of attending to the particular verbal 
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organization, for, as Mr Lee maintains,* close attention to words is 
hardly possible without theoretical discussion: we cannot, he says, 
avoid touching fundamentals in analysing any work. But, of course, 
we don’t want to avoid touching fundamentals. Mr Williams’s case 
is that our discussion of them ought to arise from, and not precede, 
our reading of literature ; our values should be arrived at from the 
judgments we make of actual works and be modified by our further 
reading. The problem of which most tutors have had heart-breaking 
experience is to weaken the allegiance of students to those abstract 
preconceptions—and particularly to the habit of seeing every work 
as an example of a ‘trend’ or ‘ tendency ’"—which they impose on 
a text to the destruction of its individuality and the paralysing of 
their taste. The immediate need, as Mr Williams’s course in reading 
recognizes, is to combat the sterility of abstraction by directing the 
attention of students to the living actuality of the words they are 
reading. Nothing inhibits more the appreciation of a work of art 
than the imposition of general ‘laws’ ; yet in correcting this distor- 
tion we may very well fall into others. To assert, as we must, the 
uniqueness of a work can very easily lead to its separation from the 
life out of which it came and the life into which it comes. To insist, 
as we must, that a work must be judged by its own laws can lead to 
a ‘catholicity’ which is little more than relativistic anarchy. To 
plead, as we must, the unity of form and content—-so ‘ natural and 
inevitable’ a co-operation, in I. A. Richards’s words,t that one 
wonders whether the critics protest too much—can as often lead 
to a pre-occupation with technical subtleties as to criticism. There is 
danger that the pleasure of using critical tools may become an end 
in itself. 

Fortunately the concern of adult students with relating literature 
to life usually guards them from such aberrations, although it opens 
them to others. Their main objection is that concentration on words 
often seems academically remote or even trivial: the complaint is 
sometimes only too substantial. The practice of analysis has its 
temptations, and one of the most dangerous is that of remaining 
within the limits of the work, and making no extension to life outside 
and beyond it. In our proper anxiety to avoid imposing general 
‘laws’ upon a work it is easy for us to become so engrossed in its 
particular verbal organization that we lose sight of its relation to 


* ADULT EDUCATION, December 1950, p. 235. 
t See I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism, p. 233. 
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the tradition of literature, the social context and its relevance to 
our lives. We may, in effect, so insist upon its individuality that we 
seem to be claiming for it an almost absolute, and certainly artificial, 
self-sufficiency. Analysis asserts the individuality of a work but not 
its independence from life ; it directs our attention to the actual 
words so that we can release the life they contain and possess it for 
ourselves ; above all, it strives not only to see a particular vision of 
life but to value its quality. So much may readily be admitted, but 
in practice we may often find that the effort to discover the actual 
structure has so pre-occupied us that we forget to value the experience 
the structure presents. It is then that analysis seems remote, but if, 
in fact, we fail to value we are not reading creatively at all. 

Mr Williams is always aware that adequate reading necessarily 
implies evaluation and correlation but, for all that, I find something 
rigid in his approach to reading. Discussing the relation of literature 
to social history in his paper ‘ Some Experiments in Literature Teach- 
ing ’,* he says : 

One looks for the facts of history, and also for the facts of litera- 

ture. But the disciplines differ ; and the discipline of attention 

to fact in literature is the discipline of close reading. If it is wished 
to offer adult students any important correlation involving litera- 
ture, a course of close reading is inescapably necessary. The 
extension from that ought then to be as wide as is reasonable. 
Apparently there is little to disagree with here: we would all agree 
that correlation should proceed from the text. But is that only what 
Mr Williams means? To me he also seems to suggest that we might 
be trained to read in special courses before we attempt to correlate. 
Earlier in this paper he recounts his experiments in giving a course 
of reading exercises, and although he rejects ultimately the idea of 
a course of exercises in favour of reading actual texts, | still find in 
Reading and Criticism reasons for doubting whether he has entirely 
abandoned them. I am thinking in particular of his liking for prose 
extracts and the emphasis given to the ‘ analysis of selected extracts ’ 
in the draft syllabus he suggests for a three-year course. In each 
year the analysis of extracts precedes the reading of texts, an arrange- 
ment which suggests a preliminary series of reading exercises. No 
tutor, I think, would question the urgent need to improve the 
quality of reading. But how is it to be done? Not, I am convinced, 
by a course of exercises which aim directly at training reading habits 


* In Rewley House Papers, Vol. 11, Number X, p. 15. 
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and imparting a method. That is the very way to encourage 
mechanical reading. We should seek rather to help people to respond 
to individual works, so that they recreate the actual experiences and 
only indirectly acquire a method of reading. The art of reading is 
not something that can be given by a course of training ; it comes 
from increasing and progressively richer experience of actual litera- 
ture. And that means we must from the very beginning, not after 
some course of training, be valuing and correlating all that we read. 

Any tendency which analysis may have to become abstract is 
encouraged in my view, by the close reading of extracts. Even for 
the specialist the particular complexity of the whole work must 
always be distorted by the close scrutiny of a part. Reading extracts 
is even more dangerous for the non-specialist as it can so easily 
encourage a mechanical search for subtleties and complexities which 
destroys creative reading. Mr Williams, however, defends the analysis 
of extracts : * 


The analysis of selected extracts is an educational method designed 
to cultivate attentive and considered reading within the scope 
which the non-specialist reader, at the beginning of his studies, 
may reasonably attain. It is also literary criticism in its own right, 
although criticism on a necessarily limited scale. What needs 
emphasis is that a work cannot be dismissed on the evidence of 
an extract. 
Only the last sentence seems to me to be true. I confess I do not see 
how the analysis of extracts can be an educational method at all 
suitable for the non-specialist reader who needs, even more than 
the specialist, the perspective of the whole work to guide him in his 
reading of a small part. At best the study of an extract can only be a 
test of how well we have read the whole work. Analysis of extracts 
may provide exercise in critical methods but literary criticism in its 
own right can scarcely be, except where the extracts are submitted as 
representative of a work which has already been criticized as a whole. 
In that event there is no special case for the analysis of extracts. 
Mr Williams really admits this when he says : 
The analysis of selected extracts is not a mechanical activity. 
Perhaps the most important critical activity precedes the actual 
analysis. For the method is likely to be invalid only when the 
selection is poor. 
Selection, however careful, is not really consistent with analysis, 


* Reading and Criticism, p. 73. 
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which insists on a reading of the text complete and unabridged ; 
but, as in practice we have to select, we may agree that for the tutor 
who has carefully read the whole work, analysis of extracts will 
not be a mechanical activity. But how can it be anything else for the 
student who is not in a position to see the living relation between 
the part and the whole? When he has read the work the analysis of 
selected passages can be valuable, if only to test the adequacy of his 
reading. Otherwise, the study of extracts is a dangerous practice, 
likely to encourage those very habits which make reading abstract, 
prejudiced and mechanical. 

Disagreement with Mr Williams is more likely to be a question 
of emphasis than of substance. His book should convince doubters 
of the need to read literature instead of talking ‘ about’ it, and it 
should allay the uneasiness of those who see the growth of interest 
in literature classes as evidence of escapism. The study of literature 
on his terms can provide a discipline—the attention to the fact of the 
word—which may help us to improve not only the quality of our 
reading but the quality of our lives as a whole. What concerns me 
now is that we should face the problems which may arise when 
practical criticism is used in the adult class, and that we should 
recognize the dangers and temptations to which it seems predisposed. 
Unless we do so we may create more problems than we shall solve. 
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A LITERATURE STUDENT’S ESSAY 


(This is an original unedited example of work from a student who 
wishes to remain anonymous. We are glad to publish it in conjunction 
with Mr Thomas's article.) 


WHAT HAS ANY OF THE WORKS FOR STUDY GOT TO 
DO WITH REALITY? 


The Heart of the Matter tells the story of a few months in the life 
of an elderly Roman Catholic police commissioner in wartime West 
Africa. This man, Henry Scobie, is a just and honest man. His enor- 
mous sense of pity and responsibility towards people with whom 
fate involves him, bring him to a contradiction of his love of God. 
If he is loyal to his religion he causes pain and misery to the people 
he loves, and if he tries to secure the happiness of these people, the 
lying and deception involved alienate him from God. 

Scobie no longer loves his wife in the romantic sense, but he 
struggles continuously for her happiness. In order to send her on 
leave, he lays himself open to intrigue and gossip by borrowing from 
a Syrian. When Mrs Rolt is dropped at his doorstep, his automatic 
pity drives him into a friendly relationship with her, but both 
suddenly realize they are in love. The Syrian steals a note written 
by Scobie to Mrs Rolt, and now we begin to see what the author is 
getting at. For his wife’s sake Scobie becomes a corrupt official. 
Yusseff thinks that Scobie yields for his own ends, his wife believes 
he lives only for himself, and Helen Rolt thinks his religion merely 
an excuse for keeping a mistress hidden away. He is now that 
involved in lies and deceit, that he begins to see these things in others, 
and this loss of trust becomes the cause of the murder of his own 
faithful boy. 

Apart from the dilemma Helen—Scobie—Louise, there is the even 
greater dilemma of People—Scobie—God. He is living in a state of 
sin, and cannot faithfully repent, knowing that his pity and love 
and responsibility towards people will drive him to sin again and 
again. If he does his duty to God, he saves his own soul, but causes 
misery to others, if he accepts his responsibility towards people, he 
abandons God. That he may not go on causing pain, Scobie commits 
suicide, and even this, the unforgivable sin, is planned to cause the 
least hurt to others, and the price he pays is damnation. 
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We believe that the artist sees, in events and people to whom 
events happen, a significance that is not immediately apparent to we 
less-sensitive people, and then uses his power as an artist to com- 
municate the significance to us. We must accept the author’s right 
to select his material, and create characters and situations relevant to 
his theme. For instance, in order that the main problem may be 
presented at all, the characters must of necessity be very unhappy, if 
they were otherwise the whole thing would fall to pieces. Greene has 
selected carefully and well, everything that is said, every trait of 
character, every incident, fall into place strand after strand, forming 
a net from which there is no escape. Even in the descriptions he has 
selected in order to emphasize the general mood, one catches the 
sense of hopelessness in the vistas of laterite brick, vultures and 
corrugated roofs. 

Aware of this discrirnination, the reader is nevertheless within the 
stream of events as they move towards their resolution and conclusion. 
He takes part in the action, lives for a while inside the characters and 
sees through their eyes, accepts their ideas, beliefs and values. He is 
being guided through an experience and this in itself has reality in 
that there is now present in the consciousness of the reader something 
that previously did not exist. But this can be said of the most 
flippant novels. There is more to it than that. Throughout history 
men have attempted to integrate within systems of religion and 
philosophy the manifold conflicts and paradoxes of experience, and 
the truths discovered have been embodied in rules of conduct as a 
guide to less discerning people. In Scobie’s life, his relations to God, 
to the Church, to his wife and Mrs Rolt, to society, the author is 
dealing with realities that have a perennial interest and importance 
to mankind and affect every one of us. 

When, however, we close the book, we do not accept uncondition- 
ally the validity of the recent experience. The artist sees far more 
vividly than we do, but he too is only human. He, like we, surveys 
life from his own particular vantage point, noting only those features 
that are of interest to him, and turning a blind eye to other aspects 
that would modify those features. It is when we compare The Heart 
of the Matter with the background of our own experience that we 
have to attempt an evaluation and make a judgment. 

The effect of the novel as a whole and in its parts is that of 
pessimism. One sees the steady, persistent triumph of evil over good ; 
and any attempt to grapple with evil is doomed from the very start. 
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The feeling is that once Scobie is launched into the world, life by its 
very nature hounds him along a road of misery towards ultimate 
damnation. He is like a man jumping an obstacle, only finding the 
same obstacle reappearing double the size until, exhausted at last, 
he gives up in despair. And not only Scobie ; the other people fare 
little better. We see Wilson’s hopeless face looking back at him from 
the mirror ; he weeps, he lies in a nausea of self-disgust. Louise holds 
out her glass ‘ crying dumbly, a middle-aged and abandoned woman ’. 
Before hanging himself, Pemberton wishes he was in the Army 
because then he might get killed. And Father Rank goes swinging 
his * great empty-sounding bell to and fro, ho, ho, ho, like a leper 
proclaiming his misery ’. 

Childish criticism perhaps, but I think it is a healthy human 
instinct that produces them. I protest that life and people are not 
like that. There are daily joys and periods of freedom from care in 
the worst of circumstances. Some lives are no doubt happier than 
others, and though people are not always happy, neither are they 
always miserable and despondent. 

It is only if one grants Greene his premises that one can accept 
the conclusions, and this is what we do when we think of the book 
as a novel, and say that it is a good novel. But its reality in relation to 
life is shaken if the characters do not seem real people, the main ideas 
around which the novel is constructed become questionable, if for 
their expression it has been necessary to create and build upon 
characters which do not ring true. We have, I think, been shown a 
one-sided picture of reality, an exaggerated aspect of reality, and over- 
emphasis on one particular truth can very easily become a falsehood. 

This has turned out to be a very woolly and unsatisfactory 
digression. I confess my inability to say just how and why this novel 
has to do with reality. There seems to be so many different kinds of 
reality. My own reaction to this work is that the outlook it repre- 
sents is both false and dangerous and should be fought against with 
all our power. And surely the fact of being roused into violent opposi- 
tion is proof that this work has a great deal to do with reality. 


A RESEARCH EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


by T. Brennan 


Director of Research in Social Studies, University College, Swansea 


P SHIS article is an attempt to report an experiment in adult 


education in the hope that it will be of interest to others. It is, 

at the same time, a plea for a line of approach to the study of 
social problems through adult education which might be worth 
considering. No claim is made that there is anything revolutionary 
about either the methods used or the results achieved. Indeed, the 
chief claim made is that the method applies with full vigour 
principles which have been of such importance in the development 
of adult education—control by the class members themselves and 
education for social purpose. 

The work concerns seven groups of adult students in South-West 
Wales, i.e. the anthracite and tinplate area round Swansea. The 
activity to be described, however, was not undertaken primarily as 
an experiment in adult education but was part of a much wider piece 
of work. The University College of Swansea set up in 1949 an 
organization to carry out a social and economic survey of South-West 
Wales, the ultimate purpose of which is to enrich university teaching 
in social subjects. The present discussion is a by-product of this 
larger piece of work and it is necessary, therefore, to say something 
about this work before proceeding to a discussion of the experiment 
with adult educational groups. 

The Swansea area, like the rest of South Wales, has been surveyed 
many times, but always from the same point of view—that of a 
depressed and distressed area. The present, and largely successful, 
attempts being made by the Government to abolish unemployment 
and to correct the unbalance of the local industrial structure have 
been undertaken partly as a result of the publicity given to such 
surveys and the remedies which they suggested. The pre-war surveys 
have thus served their purpose admirably and no criticism of their 
material or methods is intended here. 

The new purpose, however, is to examine various sociological 
aspects of the area; that is to describe situations which are not so 
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easily measured as those relating to employment and industry. 
Further, if the work is completely to serve its purpose, some attempt 
must be made to show the relation between various aspects of life 
in the area ; the relation between its strong non-conformist religious 
life and local patriotism, for example ; or its history of heavy industry 
and the relative scarcity of new business enterprise. 

Because of the pre-occupation of previous researchers with the 
basic problem of unemployment, very little material is available on 
the subjects mentioned and this in turn means that a substantial 
amount of field work has to be done. 

To obtain a reasonable background to the wide social questions 
on which detailed research could be based it was decided to enlist 
the help of adult education groups, and it is the experience with 
these groups and its possible usefulness to adult education generally 
which provides the main topic of this paper. 

The work of the groups involves altogether about a hundred 
mainly working class adult students and covers about a hundred 
meetings, but for the present purpose it would be better to treat it in 
two parts ; a pilot investigation undertaken in the session 1949-50, 
with seven groups holding four or five meetings each, and a more 
carefully planned investigation in the session 1950-51 which is still 
in progress. The present programme embraces six groups with about 
fifty students altogether. These groups meet weekly. 

In the session 1949-50 arrangements were made for a short series 
of meetings with the original seven groups of students drawn from 
existing classes to discuss in a general way the kind of social problems 
which might be worth investigating. The origins of the idea have 
been explained but it was also hoped that this approach might tempt 
students to do more work outside classtime than they had been 
willing to do under the normal WEA or University Tutorial system. 
The decline in the amount and quality of written work submitted 
by students, which is often taken as an index of sincere interest, has 
caused concern in adult education generally and experience in this 
area had been no better than elsewhere. 

The groups, of 8-12 people each, were drawn from existing classes 
in the normal social subjects and therefore what is said here cannot 
be taken as applying to the general run of adult students ; the groups 
represent a selected and not a random sample. Actually the classes 
from which they came were : International Relations (4), History of 
Political Thought (2), Political and Economic Problems (1). 
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The background and purpose of the survey were explained to each 
group on the lines given here and the students invited to co-operate. 
The scheme suggested was that they should nominate the subjects 
which they thought were worth investigation ; whatever published 
material was available would be collected and summarized as far as 
it was relevant to each subject by the tutors in the research team ; 
such summaries would be distributed to the students, and the dis- 
cussion would proceed as far as possible on the information provided. 
The next step, if the discussion on a particular subject had not been 
exhausted, was to see what further information was required and 
how much of it was already available in the knowledge of the 
students themselves or could be easily collected by enquiry in the field. 

Most of the groups immediately suggested four or more subjects, 
and they ranged over the whole field of social affairs, from ‘ the 
threat of unemployment’ to ‘broken marriages’. The subjects 
nominated might be grouped under the four headings given below 
with examples of the specific questions raised : 


Employment —lack of diversity of occupation ; 
—threat of unemployment in the local 
tinplate industry. 
Local Administration —housing programme ; 
—lack of enterprise in local authority. 
Local Social Organization —emigration of potential “ leaders ”’ ; 
—decline in civic responsibility ; 
—withdrawal of interest in general 
matters by religious groups. 
Specific Social Problems —juvenile delinquency ; 
—broken marriages. 


After the initial exploratory meeting one session was given up to 
the discussion of each subject with the aid of a summary of published 
material which had been prepared. 

Generally speaking, the published information which could be 
collected, though much of it was superficial and inadequate, tallied 
fairly well with what the students knew themselves. In other words, 
the subjects which they had nominated were ones in which they 
were in fact interested, and on which they had taken care to keep 
themselves informed. On most of the subjects it was possible to carry 
the discussion to some sort of conclusion. This does not mean that 
it was possible to suggest a solution but simply that it was possible 
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to get down to something like ground level. Thus, on the question of 
housing where the activity of one local authority had been criticized, 
many factors were brought into the discussion. These included an 
examination of the local record on housing, a comparison with that 
of neighbouring authorities and authorities of similar size; the 
population history of the area ; the character of its local politics, the 
rateable value and resources of the authority ; and so on. It was 
possible to explain the problem in terms of the social history of the 
area and, what is important, to say something about the possibility 
of changes in the future. 

A second group tackling the problem of lack of diversity of 
employment in the area arrived at a satisfactory explanation after 
examining the population settlement pattern of the area, its industrial 
history and the experience of areas which had developed rapidly in 
recent years. The solutions suggested included subsidizing of new 
industries, technical education and retraining, and migration. 

Another group nominated for discussion—the problem of the 
decline of interest in civic affairs in their area. In this case also, 
the population history of the area was seen to be of importance, as 
well as the pattern of travel-to-work which took large numbers of 
people away from their homes every day. The history of various 
local institutions, however, did not seem to bear out the original 
thesis of a general decline in social activity. The group came to the 
conclusion that the decline in community activity had something to 
do with the specialization of people’s interests and that in fact what 
was lacking was not just any sort of social activity but a sense of being 
concerned with the community as a whole rather than with a narrow 
section of one particular organization. 

This sort of discussion can be regarded as one of the important 
results of the first part of the work. Students, given some guidance, 
were able to nominate a problem, examine the evidence available 
and on the basis of this to frame some sort of general hypothesis 
which could then ke put to the test of experience. 

The experience in the local miners’ union was cited in support 
of the hypothesis of specialization put forward by one group. Only 
a few years ago most of the collieries in the area had been indepen- 
dent and each colliery manager had been fully responsible for the 
working of his pit. Similarly, the local branch of the miners’ union 
had been able to handle its business quickly and on the spot. The 
later amalgamation of most of the collieries and the consequent 
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withdrawal of authority from the local colliery manager had forced 
the same pattern of centralized authority on to the trades union. 
The result here had been confusion and delay in the settling of 
disputes and, perhaps of greater importance, the emergence of a 
class of professional trades union official who ousted the local leader. 
If a man were now interested in trade union affairs and wished his 
voice to be heard he must make his way along the established route 
to become a ‘ professional ’. 

To do this and to be able to cope with the complicated machinery 
of the organization he had to concentrate his interest and neglect 
everything else. In other words, the community in which he lived 
became his trades union ; and his village or town ceased to matter. 

This sort of situation was said to apply also to local government 
activity, to chapel affairs and the business of other social organiza- 
tions—i.e. a lot of people active with no common citizenship to 
unite them. The days when the responsible trade unionist or chapel 
member was also interested in his local authority, in adult education, 
and was concerned about anything which affected his community, 
were gone and, it was said, social life had suffered as a result. The 
most unfortunate features of the process were that it had alienated 
the mass of people who though interested in social affairs were not 
prepared to compete with the specialists and that the very nature of the 
specialists made them incapable of rendering faithful representation. 

It was said earlier that the discussion of every problem was rounded 
off satisfactorily and it is true that the original problem itself was 
discussed to some conclusion. But in almost every case when it came 
to suggesting a solution, the discussion stuck at the same place, at 
the place where the problem entered what we might call the political 
machinery. There was an obvious lack of faith among the students 
in the ability of the political system to handle their problems satis- 
factorily. It is also significant that though the machinery of 
government and of the trade unions was discussed (in connection 
with the provision of employment, for example) no one suggested 
alterations in the machinery—new committees or boards of other 
methods of representation. The views expressed were either protests 
or admissions of confusion and lack of faith. This attitude may be a 
hangover from the days when the organizations with which most 
of the students allied themselves were in opposition. But whatever 
the reason, their lack of confidence in their own ability in the present 
situation is in some ways worse than the active bitterness which 
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they might have held before. Participation even as a loser is at least 
more democratic than grumbling as an outsider. 

The way in which every discussion veered round naturally in this 
way seems to be the second and perhaps the most significant outcome 
of the first part of the experiment. Adult students, even if they have 
had some experience in discussion, are not yet able to pin-point the 
questions which perplex them, but given an opportunity to discuss 
social problems systematically they naturally arrive at the heart of 
the matter. It is suggested that this is what happened in the present 
case. Discussion started off on the sort of questions which have been 
listed and ended on such questions as the following (though they 
were not of course posed in such precise terms). 


How far is social welfare controlled (controllable) by local and 
central government? 

Do the various local advisory committees of the central govern- 
ment machinery have sufficient weight to affect policy? 

Are they in any case faithfully representative of the population 
(or industry) which they serve? 

If not, how far is this explicable in terms of the administration and 
organization of the bodies which nominate them (Trade Unions, 
Local Authorities, Employers’ Organizations, etc.)? 

How far is social policy really decided by officials of one sort or 
another (civil servants, Local Authority officials, officers of 
Trade Unions or Trade Associations) and how far is it subject 
to democratic check? 


These questions have of course been asked before, but the fact 
that they are asked again by adult students in connection with the 
solution of particular problems probably means that they feel them- 
selves to be outside the system which they are studying. If democracy 
is to work it must be made to work from the inside and should 
normally draw much of its strength from exactly the kind of people 
with whom this article is concerned! What it really means is that 
they need a political system which they can control and that they 
are not satisfied that the present system fulfils that requirement. 

After all, is not this the outstanding social problem of the day : to 
build a political system in which ordinary people have faith? Might 
not the present lack of faith explain many of the things which have 
happened in adult education itself—the fall in the quality of work 
done—the drop in the relative importance of social studies among 
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the subjects chosen and the replacement of the original *‘ working 
class’ students by middle class students interested in personal culture 
rather than social purpose? At the time when active working class 
students felt themselves in full opposition they had a faith in the 
power of knowledge to control the social system. Given some know- 
ledge of economics, social history and administration, they felt that 
they could shape society in accordance with their own wishes. Now 
that the machinery for doing this exists, their faith in their own 
ability has been replaced by confusion and apathy. 

Democracy is not made up by committees—or a policy of ‘ fair 
shares’ and still less can it be built up by even skilled and sympa- 
thetic personnel management on a large scale. Participation and the 
faith of ordinary people in their own ability to cope with the system 
from the inside is the essence of the problem posed by this series of 
discussions. 

Perhaps it is rash to read into the questions posed more than was 
intended and there is a danger here of identifying one’s own feelings 
with quite different feelings expressed by others. Perhaps also the 
step to give a general significance to the problem raised by students 
in one particular area is taken too easily. On investigation there are 
certainly some signs that even if the problem is real, and of national 
importance as well, it is likely to be more acute in West Wales than 
in Great Britain as a whole. For example, in industrial and employ- 
ment matters, the fortunes of the area dependent almost entirely on 
two industries, have been affected immediately and directly by action 
taken by outside authorities—the MacKinley tariff of the 18go’s 
which brought widespread distress to the tinplate trade—the decision 
by the British Naval Authorities to burn oil rather than anthracite— 
the sudden closing of the Naval Dockyard at Pembroke after the 
First World War—the ban on exports of coal to Italy during the 
Abyssinia war—in addition to the experience of slumps which were 
more serious in South Wales than in most of Great Britain. One 
can add to this the existence of a characteristic Welsh culture, the 
tradition of absentee ownership of industry and it would not be 
difficult to explain the growth of an attitude which was slightly 
‘colonial’ in character. Given such an attitude, the feeling of an 
uncontrollable political machine would be understandable. Never- 
theless, whether the problem is a general one or only of local interest, 
its importance in this area is clear and it was decided to plan a 
second series of discussions to investigate it in some detail. 
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The scope of the inquiry covered by the second series of dis- 
cussions was defined as ‘ An examination of the Nature and Working 
of Democratic Organization’. The idea was that the problem 
raised by students could best be examined by treating it as a problem 
of communications between the ordinary members of the population 
and what might be called the formal organization of the society in 
which they lived. 

To bring the discussion with the groups to a practical level it was 
pointed out that the development of social policy at a national level, 
whether by the extension of the Welfare State or on other lines, 
depends upon the vitality of the democratic idea and the successful 
working of the numerous bodies which people have set up to carry 
out their ideals and aims. Further, the whole problem of reconciling 
a planned economy with individual freedom, for example, rests upon 
how far the experts and planners are controllable by the wishes and 
needs of ordinary people. This in turn depends on many factors— 
whether the machinery of representation and consultation are 
adequate—whether the leaders and officials faithfully represent the 
rank and file—whether the rank and file are active and informed— 
what influence the local branch or unit has in its national organiza- 
tion—and so on. 

Given this approach a programme was arranged for each group 
to examine in turn the nature and working of the organizations in 
which they had experience—their Local Authority ; Trades Unions 
in general or a particular union; Religious Groups; Political 
Parties ; Co-op. Societies and so on. The list of organizations to 
be studied was not the same for every group, though they all accepted 
Local Government as their first subject and the way in which this 
subject was treated is described as typical of the general methods. 

After the general introductory lecture designed to show the rela- 
tion between the working of particular organizations and democracy 
generally, four meetings were devoted to the study of each type of 
organization. In this example the first meeting consisted of a lecture 
on the functions and powers of a Local Authority, its place in the 
state and the place of the individual in Local Government. The 
second meeting was also a lecture, describing the factual record of 
the particular local authority being examined, its resources and its 
performance in the provision of services relevant to its status, its 
political complexion, the turnover of council membership, the voting 
record in local elections and similar material. These two sessions 
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provided the background for the main part of the work which 
followed. Firstly, there was a discussion of the theoretical question 
involved, such as the possible connection between political activity 
and the performance or status of the local authority. For example, 
would one expect the conflict between ratepayers and ratespenders 
to be more acute in an authority of borough status than in a rural 
district and what might this mean in terms of the percentage poll 
at elections? The second line of discussion was more practical and 
was really concerned with the interpretation of historical data pre- 
sented in the second lecture. For example, what is the full explanation 
of the change from a Liberal to a Labour majority on the local 
authority in a particular year ; and how can one account for a delay 
of twenty years in the advent of a similar change in an adjacent 
authority ; were the issues involved of national significance, or were 
they purely local? What was the nature and strength of the support 
given by trades unions or chapels? Who were the leaders ; is any 
pattern discernible in their selection? And finally—Do the answers 
to these various questions supply any answer to the theoretical 
questions worked out in the third session—Deo they tell us anything 
about the essential nature and working of democracy? 

Many questions were raised and answers given to most of them. 
It is too early to assess the final results of the experiment but certain 
interesting, and sometimes surprising, features are already emerging. 
A very tentative set of conclusions on the first subject would be as 
follows : 

Until very recently the organization of political parties has counted 
for very little in local government politics and even where the Labour 
Party, for example, has a substantial following the policies success- 
fully adopted have a distinct local flavour. Because of the very high 
proportion of working class families who own their own houses and 
therefore pay rates directly, the local Labour leaders have adopted 
to rating practice an attitude which elsewhere might be labelled 
‘Conservative’. Similarly, in one particular case where the issue 
might have been expected to call forth the full strength of normal 
Socialist support (the question of acquisition of the trams by the iocal 
authority), every official Labour candidate was defeated. Even now, 
the voting records show the existence of a very large body of voters 
who through voting for a Labour candidate use only one vote where 
there are two seats and two Labour candidates, presumably attaching 
as much importance to personality as to party label. The political 
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allegiance of those active in the chapels has changed in recent years, 
partly because of the different opinions held by a younger generation 
of ministers and partly because working class men and women, 
particularly as trades unionists, are taking an active part in the 
running of their religious societies. How far their religious convic- 
tions influence their work in the trades unions it is impossible to say. 
It is fairly clear, however, that their main influence in their chapels 
has been felt via the application of normal trades union practice 
there—a definite wage rather than tips and prestige for the organist 
—the ‘ rate for the job ’ in the case of student preachers or a temporary 
minister—relief without the old stigma of charity for those of their 
members in difficulties. 

All this is interesting sociological material in itself, though it is 
rather with the method than the material that the present discussion 
is concerned. But the kind of material produced is some indication 
that the method itself is bearing fruit. It is no exaggeration to say 
that already students are able to appreciate from their own experience 
and discussion the inter-dependence of many aspects of life and the 
relation of one body of knowledge to another. It would be over- 
optimistic to hope that such discussions as these will lead naturally 
to any set of general rules explaining the working of society. But it 
can be expected with some confidence that they will answer not only 
for research purposes but, what is more important, for students 
themselves some of the questions on the working of democracy which 
were set out in the beginning and which are the questions that any 
serious student of the subject must ask. There are signs also that the 
method provides a valuable mental training for adult students who 
cannot easily tackle a difficult theoretical subject. Such students 
possess a wealth of experience which they have so far been unable 
to reconcile with views which they have accepted as attractive theories 
only. For example, one group agreed unanimously that the explana- 
tion of a switch from Liberal to Labour representation in the ward 
of the local authority was that ‘ the Liberals were out of touch with 
the needs of the younger generation’. As the discussion proceeded 
and students themselves described the population history of their 
area, that it was in fact a stable and slightly ageing population, and 
further agreed that the issues at the time of the election had been 
concerned with representing the ward as such rather than with any 
party policy, they themselves withdrew their original explanation 
and volunteered to examine the question further. They offered no 
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such facile answers to later questions. Incidentally, it happened 
that a change of exactly the opposite character took place in the 
representation of this ward later and again the issue was one of 
pushing the needs of the particular area in a large authority. The 
fact that there was always a high poll (on one occasion 98 per cent) 
and that more than 70 per cent of the houses were owner-occupied, 
suggests that local patriotism was probably the over-riding factor in 
municipal elections. This was the conclusion temporarily adopted 
by the group. Other groups had similar experiences and if the 
process shakes some of the theories hitherto held as showing the 
truth, the experience can only make them better students and better 
democrats. 

As a final point, the hope was mentioned in the beginning that 
students might do more work outside of class time by this method 
than by the ordinary method of asking for written work. We know 
that particular questions arising from the enquiry as well as the 
enquiry itself have been discussed at trade union branch meetings 
and joint trade union bodies; one student brought along to the 
class newspaper cuttings covering a period of several years relating 
to local authority business, and another took the initiative in asking 
the occupants of a public bar on one evening their opinion on a 
particular question before reporting back to the group. Tutors have 
been invited to meet friends of students who were thought to have 
knowledge of a particular subject and these friends are often brought 
into the group for the discussion of particular topics. Whether such 
activity would be counted as a fair substitute for written work by 
everyone working in adult education is very doubtful, but its 
existence might be a sign that social purpose rather than personal 
culture was the mainspring of students’ interests. 

My conclusion is that from the point of view of gathering research 
material the experiment was worthwhile. From the point of view of 
adult education, it was probably also successful in relation to the 
students who actually took part. These students were almost certainly 
the best (for this purpose) material inside the local adult education 
movement. The difficulty would be to extend the same method to a 
less highly selected group. In this connection it is worth mentioning 
that four out of the six tutors working the course were relatively 
inexperienced in adult education and the experience of the other two 
suggests that in the hands of practised tutors the method could in 
fact be used with groups of the normal standard. 
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THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


by L. C. Green 


Lecturer in International Law and Relations, University College, 
London 


INCE the French Revolution and the American War of Inde- 
S pendence there has been a great amount of national legislation 

devoted to the protection and promotion of human rights, but 
there has been an even greater abundance of legislative and adminis- 
trative measures directed to the evasion of these Declarations and 
Bills of Rights. The Nazi atrocities in Europe revived interest in 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, and since the middle of 
the Second World War there has been a surfeit of speeches and 
writings on this subject, culminating in the adoption, amidst great 
acclamation, by the General Assembly of the United Nations of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights on December roth, 1948. 
Not a single member of the United Nations voted against its adop- 
tion, although the members of the Soviet bloc together with the 
Union of South Africa abstained. 

According to the Charter it is one of the Purposes of the United 
Nations ‘to achieve international co-operation . . . in promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion’. There is nothing, however, in what may be termed the 
operative clauses of the Charter to give effect to this lofty purpose. 
Nowhere is any attempt made to define the content or nature of such 
rights, and no hint is given of what is likely to happen if a member 
either fails to promote or actively works against the encouragement 
of respect for human rights. In the absence of a definition # is 
difficult, if not impossible, to know whether any particular activity 
is in favour of or opposed to the promotion of such human rights. 
Large numbers of people are convinced that the colour policy of the 
Government of South Africa is contrary to this purpose of the 
United Nations, but there are many who would agree with Dr Malan 
that apartheid is the only means by which the whites, the Coloureds 
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and the Natives can most completely give expression to themselves 
and their cultures and fully enjoy their human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

In the absence of any Court or interpretative body able to examine 
such a conflict objectively, the most that one can do is to agree to 
differ and say that this or that policy does not constitute what one 
understands by the words promotion and encouragement of human 
rights. The United Nations itself can give no help. It is a political 
organization, and its General Assembly and Security Council are 
both political bodies, of which an objective and impartial ane 
tion is the last thing to be expected. 

Furthermore, what are generally understood as human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, such as the right to work, to equal pay, to 
free speech and to participate in secret elections, fall within the 
technical concept of the domestic jurisdiction of states. According to 
Article 2, paragraph 7, which may safely be considered as one of the 
most important escape clauses of the Charter, ‘ Nothing contained 
in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any State or shall require the Members to submit such matters to 
settlement under the Charter.’ A reservation is, however, introduced 
to enable the Security Council to take enforcement measures in con- 
nection with a breach of the peace. Unfortunately or otherwise, there 
is no State at present prepared to go to war with, for example, the 
United States or the Union of South Africa over the treatment meted 
out to coloured subjects, or with the Soviet Union on account of 
forced labour or concentration camps, so that there is no possibility 
of the reservation coming into operation. It is necessary, therefore, to 
pay attention for a moment to the implications of this paragraph. 
Two points arise. In the first place, no provision is made for inter- 
preting whether a matter falls within such domestic jurisdiction or 
not. It should be pointed out, therefore, that in signing declarations 
under the ‘Optional Clause’ of the Statute of the World Court 
accepting, in advance, the compulsory jurisdiction of that Court, 
the United States, France, Mexico and Pakistan have expressly 
declared that such jurisdiction does not apply to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the State, as defined by 
the State concerned itself. On the other hand, the word * interven- 
tion ’ is a technical term of international law, and when it appears 
in an international treaty, of which the Charter is an example, it 
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must be defined in its special meaning. If an extraordinary and 
other meaning is alleged, such peculiar meaning must be proved 
by the party alleging it. Normally, intervention implies unlawful 
interference, usually involving force or the threat of force, by one 
State in the affairs of another. Since the General Assembly can only 
make recommendations it would appear that a discussion alleging 
the negation of human rights would not constitute such an inter- 
vention. The Charter, however, was drawn up by politicians and 
not by lawyers, and it is very clear from the discussions that took 
place at San Francisco that the draftsmen were anxious, whenever 
possible, to avoid narrow and legalistic interpretations. The debate 
on Article 2, paragraph 7, indicates that the word ‘intervention’ 
was used in the sense in which it is normally understood by the man 
in the street, namely, any form of interference however informal. 

It would appear from what has been said that the Charter itself 
does not carry the struggle for the observance of human rights 
beyond where it stood in 1945. 

Let us now see whether the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights has in any way filled the gaps left by the Charter. The idealistic 
tone of the Declaration is indicated by its opening article which 
postulates that ‘ All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and should 
act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood.’ The scope of the 
Declaration is defined in the second article which provides that all 
rights and freedoms set forth in the Declaration shall be enjoyed by 
everyone, ‘ without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, birth or other status.’ If this article were to be binding in 
character, establishing legal obligations, it would be difficult to find 
a single country in the world that would be immune from criticism. 
It may be said, however, that these two articles are general and 
introductory and not of the same significance as the articles which 
define man’s human rights, and with them there may perhaps be 
joined Article 28 : ‘ Everyone is entitled to a social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration 
can be fully realized.’ In a document of thirty articles which has 
been acclaimed as a new Magna Carta the draftsmen must be 
excused if two or three of their brainchildren are expressions of 
lofty meaninglessness, provided the remainder of the Declaration 
has meaning and value. For, as was said by Bentham in The Book 
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of Fallacies, 1824, ‘ Nothing can be more fallacious than a declara- 
tion which gives one with one hand what it authorizes the taking 
from one with the other.” Even more fallacious is a declaration 
that does not even give. 

In an article of this character it is impossible to discuss every 
right that has been ‘ conferred’ by the Declarétion. It is sufficient 
to draw attention to some of the most significant. Before doing so, 
however, it is useful to inquire whether the Declaration contains 
any exception clause. Too often, documents which make sweeping 
concessions include a saving clause so wide that any breach may be 
covered by it without doing any harm to the structure of the docu- 
ment. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is no exception, 
although the clause in question is disguised and made to appear 
almost as a conferment of yet another right. 

Article 29 provides that ‘In the exercise of his rights and free- 
doms, everyone shall be subject only to such limitations as are 
determined by law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of meeting the 
just requirements of morality, public order and the general welfare in 
a democratic society.’ At first sight there appears nothing inherently 
dangerous in such a clause, and presumably it would cover national- 
ization legislation which would almost certainly be contrary to 
Article 17 which guarantees the right to own property and forbids 
the arbitrary deprivation thereof, without of course defining arbitrary 
deprivation. It is perhaps not irrelevant to point out that the pre-war 
Japanese regulations concerning dangerous—anti-militarist and anti- 
expansionist—thoughts were based upon legislation intended to 
prevent the spreading of alarm and despondency consequent upon 
the Tokio earthquake. Who but the ruling party itself will decide 
what is necessary to meet ‘the just requirements of morality, public 
order and the general welfare in a democratic society ’? 

A matter which has caused much discussion in recent months is 
that of the Russian wives, women of Soviet nationality married to 
aliens and forbidden to leave the Soviet Union to live with their 
husbands abroad. This problem has been discussed in the General 
Assembly and much was made of the alleged breach of the Declara- 
tion by the Soviet Union, which had not in any case voted for its 
adoption in 1948. Australia was one of the countries that took an 
active part in condemning the attitude of the Soviets, conveniently 
forgetting that the Japanese wives and children of Australian service 
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men are not allowed into Australia. To attempt to ascertain whether 
it is a greater denial of human rights for a State to refuse to allow its 
nationals to depart to join their spouses abroad, or to refuse to allow 
its own nationals to be joined by their alien spouses who have become 
nationals by virtue of the marriage, and whose children are nationals 
by birth, is like trying to find differences between shades of black. 
In any case the Soviet Union was able to riposte by quoting the very 
article which she was alleged to have broken. By Article 16 ‘Men 
and women of full age, without any limitation due to race ’"—a point 
that seems to be overlooked by the legislatures of some of the states 
in the United States—‘ nationality or religion, have the right to 
marry and found a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to 
marriage, during marriage and at its dissolution.” The Soviet Union 
pointed out that husband and wife are entitled to equal rights, and 
that there is, therefore, as much right for the wife to decide upon 
the location of the matrimonial home as for the husband. Such an 
approach symbolizes the danger that is manifest in any attempt to 
define human rights with undue care and particularization. If this 
is done, it is almost certain that interpretation, especially by those 
who wish to avoid their obligations, and who have accepted them 
only to avoid unpleasant criticism, will be in accordance with the 
words rather than with the spirit. Far better to have a system in 
which rights are neither defined nor expressly guaranteed, but in 
which, as in England, rights are enjoyed and protected. This is 
certainly to be preferred to seeking a Declaration that is so vague, 
nebulous and empty of meaning that hopes were held that it would 
be accepted with equal fervour by countries like Great Britain where 
rights exist, and the Soviet Union concerning which it is pointless 
to lay down regulations directed against discrimination on any 
grounds, for there is little value in providing that men and women, 
Jew and Gentile, black and white are alike entitled to a complete 
denial of all rights. 

Only two further articles of the Declaration need be mentioned. 
Article 21 relates to the right of democratic government. In the first 
place it provides that ‘everyone has the right to take part in the 
government of his country, directly or through freely chosen repre- 
sentatives ’’. It then goes on to declare that ‘the will of the people 
shall be the basis of the authority of government’, and ‘this will 
shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections’ on the basis of 
universal suffrage and ‘by secret vote or by equivalent free voting 
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procedures ’. This provision for election appears to contradict the 
earlier recognition of the right to direct government, while it is 
impossible to ascertain what could be the ‘equal free voting pro- 
cedure’ which would serve as an alternative to the secret ballot. 
There appears to be no reason why this should not include the single 
party list or Hitler’s plebiscite in Austria, so long as the threat of 
force remains in the background and the right to say no seems to 
be allowed. 

Finally, Article 23 gives expression to the new dignity of labour. 
It grants to everyone the right to work and to a free choice of employ- 
ment—a right which direction, at least in peacetime, would clearly 
controvert—and also a right to form or join trade unions, although 
no provision exists to prevent the establishment of a closed shop. 
The same article declares that ‘Everyone, without discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work.’ When, in January 194g, 
Mr Attlee was asked whether he intended, in accordance with the 
Declaration, to concede equal pay for equal work, he replied that 
the Government had no such intention for ‘it is not expected. . . 
that any State will be able at once to realize all these ideals’ which 
had been embodied in a Declaration that, as pointed out by the 
British delegate at the drafting conference, ‘was devoid of any 
obligatory character ’. 

When the Declaration was drawn up nearly every delegation 
reiterated that it was completely without any obligatory force and 
was merely a deciaration of hopes to be achieved. Their own view of 
the value of the document is perhaps clearly shown by Article 14 : 
‘Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries 
asylum from persecution,’ although no provision is made imposing 
on any country a duty to grant such asylum. Even if it were, what 
could be the possible value of a document whose aim is the prevention 
of persecution if it envisages the need to provide asylum against 
such persecution ? 

It would appear from the above that, like the Charter itself, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights makes no contribution to 
the preservation of human rights, although, unfortunately, the 
organs of the United Nations seem to believe, as Hitler did, that if a 
lie is big enough and told often enough it will eventually be accepted. 
If the United Nations devoted half the energy and money that it 
dissipates on pretending that people possess rights that the members 
of the United Nations are not prepared to concede to drawing 
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attention to the breaches and invasions of human rights that are 
constantly being perpetrated even in countries that took the lead in 
proposing the Declaration, one would not feel quite so critical of the 
hypocrisy of that organization. UNESCO thinks it has made a 
valuable contribution to the struggle for human rights by publishing 
an exhibition folder of pictures which show human footprints of some 
20,000 years ago, busts of Greek thinkers, pictures of modern factories | 
and of laughing children and describing these as landmarks in the 
development of human rights. 

At present the United Nations is drafting a Bill of Human Rights 
that is intended to possess legal force, although it is proving well- 
nigh impossible to discover any practicable and acceptable means 
of enforcement. Even so, States which were willing to subscribe to 
the lofty ideals of a pious Declaration have declared their unwilling- 
ness to accept anything going nearly so far in a binding Bill and 
already the right to asylum has disappeared, although the need for 
such a right is probably greater to-day than it was in 1948. 

If an International Bill of Rights is necessary it is no good trying 
to find one that wil! be universally acceptable, for then the standard 
of the lowest is adopted. A workable and worth while Bill must be 
confined to countries possessing a common outlook and, even more 
important, a common standard of values. Perhaps such a Bill would 
be possible for the countries of Western Europe, the United States 
and the Commonwealth. But even here there are black spots and a 
danger exists that countries which at present are in advance of their 
more ‘unenlightened’ partners, might sink to their level and give 
effect only to those rights which are expressly guaranteed. 
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REFLECTIONS ON ‘JOINT APPOINTMENTS’ 


by 4. Fohnson 


Internal-External Lecturer, Department of Extra-Mural Studies and 
of Economics, The Unwwersity, Leeds 


N what follows it is assumed that Mr Raybould’s insistence on 

the importance and relevance of university standards in adult 

education is correct. The further assumption is made, that- 
the most important single duty devolving on an Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment, is that of ensuring the attainment and maintenance of such 
standards in all the adult education work for which it is responsible. 
Having made these assumptions attention can be concentrated on 
examining some of the forces which threaten to undermine standards, 
and some of te methods which may be employed to counteract their 
destructive influence. Particular reference is made to the possibilities 
and difficulties which may follow from the making of joint appoint- 
ments between an internal department of a university and its Extra- 
Mural Department. 

To justify adult education of a university standard we need 
sufficient students of more than average intelligence, with the 
necessary curiosity and will-power to pursue systematic study. If we 
are convinced that such an active or latent demand exists, we need 
machinery to mobilize the demand and teachers to satisfy it. 
Immediately we separate the functions of organizing and teaching 
there is the possibility of a divergence of emphasis. The organizer is 
tempted to emphasize the range of his programme, while on the 
teacher falls the responsibility of securing work of a university 
character. Part of the task of a university Extra-Mural Department 
is so to unify the efforts of organizers and teachers that the largest 
possible programme of work of an adequate standard is realized. 

Why is it difficult to attain university standards in adult educa- 
tion even when the students are only studying one subject? One 
reason is that each year, a fairly large proportion of the students are 
making their first contact with adult education, and of these many 
have not fully appreciated the amount of effort required from the 
individual if he is to attain university standards. Organizers and 
tutors do what they can, but the most emphatic and explicit state- 
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ment of these obligations may make little impression on the person 
who believes that a university education consists of effortless initia- 
tion into some delightful mystery. When such people insist on 
joining an adult education class, they impose the first strain on the 
teacher’s loyalty to standards, immediately they make it clear that 
if they are pressed to work they will leave the class. This work, that 
must be asked of the student, may consist of an attempt to follow 
and appreciate an objective statement of a many-sided problem at a 
class meeting, or to work with pen and book outside the class. 

Besides the moral stress that can develop in adult education the 
tutor may also find that his own appreciation of academic standards 
is threatened. Within any administrative area, there will be a limit 
to the number of qualified tutors, and to the diversity of their 
specialized qualifications. Consequently there is always the possibility 
that students will ask for subjects for which no specialized teacher is 
available, and that the demand for classes in certain subjects will be 
inadequate to provide full programmes for the available staff tutors. 
Such difficulties are most easily overcome if each tutor can offer a 
wide range of subjects, but this means that the individual tutor has 
to read at a number of subjects, instead of specializing on one as can 
be done by the internal teaching staff of a university. 

If the range of subjects necessary to ensure a full class programme 
exceeds the tutor’s capacity for first-rate work there will be a 
commensurate fall in the quality of his teaching. This falling away 
from university standards may be caused by the hurried reading of 
simplified secondary publications, where simplification and clarity 
matter more than precision and logical rigour ; or, by basing his 
academic life on an accepted body of knowledge, the tutor may 
become completely dissociated from the struggle to discover new 
ideas and relationships which constitutes the dynamic aspect of 
academic work. 

The downward pressure on standards may be strengthened by the 
need to express academic subject matter in colloquial terms for class 
work. This task of meeting the student on common ground cannot 
be shirked, but unless the tutor preserves his own private capacity 
for rigorous and sustained analysis, he may become an entertaining 
purveyor of emasculated scholarship rather than a teacher with 
university standards. A scholar who values integrity and rigour must 
view these temptations to reduce standards with considerable mis- 
giving, but for those who possess the necessary firmness of purpose 
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there is both challenge and opportunity. There is the challenge to 
relate the latest discoveries of scholarship to life outside the univer- 
sity, and the opportunity to examine the discipline from a fresh 
view-point, while in terms of social value, the quality of human 
achievement may largely depend on the speed with which new 
scholarship becomes firmly rooted in the life of the community. 

Much has been done in recent years to ensure that staff tutors 
should have the status and professional conditions appropriate to a 
university teacher. Teaching programmes have been so arranged 
that many tutors now have as much time free from teaching duties 
as their internal colleagues. At some universities staff tutors have 
full equality of status up to the top of the lecturer grade. The creation 
of Extra-Mural Departments, with the consequent need for depart- 
mental meetings, has helped to reduce the staff tutor’s isolation from 
his colleagues, and to make him more conscious of his status and 
professional responsibilities as a university teacher. It also seems 
reasonable to assume that increased contact with the life of the 
university will strengthen the tutor’s respect for, and his desire to 
maintain, university standards. 

Although to the university as an employing body the adult tutor 
is a fully fledged member of the university staff, certain hindrances 
to assimilation remain. With his days given over to reading and 
lecture preparation, the adult tutor has less incentive than the 
internal staff to make daily visits to the university. Consequently he 
misses the amicable relations based on mutual respect for competence 
in a different specialization which exist between members of the 
internal staff. To many of the internal staff the extra-mural tutor is a 
strange phenomenon, and some doubt whether he really has a place 
within the institution. 

Some adult tutors who have tried to share in the life of common 
rooms and refectory have failed to establish any common ground of 
respectful equality. They have been unable to talk freely about 
departmental experiences because they were conscious of the 
unspoken query, ‘Is this really university work?’ The internal 
staff appear to have special difficulty in finding a place, within their 
concept of university teaching, for the tutor who regularly teaches 
subjects drawn from several different specialities. To many of them 
this is proof enough that university standards are menaced. On many 
an internal staff there appear to be some members who idealize adult 
education, some who fear it, and some who neither know nor care 
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about it, when for full assimilation we merely need for the work of 
the Extra-Mural Department that mutual respect which exists 
between other departments of the university. 

Adult education staffs have reacted to this sense of partial isolation 
in two opposite ways. Firstly, there has been a strong tendency to 
establish their own separate departmental social life and to restrict 
their university contacts to their departmental colleagues. This 
tendency is exemplified by the existence of separate professional 
organizations, the Association of Tutors in Adult Education 
catering for most of the extra-mural staffs, and the Association of 
University Teachers representing practically all the internal staff, 
despite the higher costs of maintaining separate organizations. 

The other and opposite reaction has consisted of a determined 
effort by a minority of the extra-mural personnel to convince the 
university world that adult education is a genuine university activity. 
Some extra-mural tutors have even done additional teaching in 
internal departments without extra pay, and at their own volition ; 
some extra-mural Heads, such as S. G. Raybould at Leeds, and 
T. Kelly at Liverpool, have shown in their published writings on 
adult education a high sense of loyalty to university traditions. 
Sirsilarly all who have helped with good-quality research have 
strengthened the claim for complete assimilation. Ultimate success 
in this claim must depend greatly on the extent to which Extra- 
Mural Departments really perform the functions of a university 
department. 

A university education has two distinct features, the acquiring of 
knowledge and participation in a way of life. Adult education aims 
at sharing this knowledge and experience with the majority who 
cannot be accommodated within the university. The closer the adult 
education tutor’s contact with, and the fuller his participation in, 
the life of the university, the greater the possibility that his class work 
will conform to university standards. On the assumption that the 
tutor already possesses the special qualities necessary for success in 
adult education, his work may benefit, in terms of university 
standards, from close contact with the life and work of the university. 
Consequently any administrative arrangements which promote this 
closer contact, without impairing other desirable qualities, have 
much to commend them, and should be eagerly sought after. 

How can some adult education tutors be brought into closer 
contact with university life without adding to the sum of their 
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professional duties? Probably the most logical development would 
be to experiment with appointments made jointly between an internal 
department and the Extra-Mural Department. At some universities 
such experiments have already been made, but from the view-point 
of the Extra-Mural Departments which have facilitated such appoint- 
ments, and that of the tutors who have held them, experience to 
date has not been wholly favourable. 

The greatest disadvantage from the view-point of the Extra-Mural 
Departments is that they may select their most able and experienced 
tutors for such appointments and quickly lose them to the internal 
departments. Clearly the Extra-Mural Department faces a dilemma. 
If it recommends its less capable members for such appointments 
then the reputation of its teaching staff may suffer, and if the best 
are recommended they may leave adult education, just when they are 
able to make their best contribution. Most administrators in adult 
education wish to increase, and not to decrease, the proportion of 
first-rate tutors on their staff. 

Against this danger of an increased wastage of experienced 
personnel has to be set any increased tendency for a larger proportion 
of first-rate men to enter adult education. Even though they do not 
stay permanently with the Extra-Mural Department, they may make 
an excellent contribution during their stay, and remain good friends 
of adult education long after they have transferred elsewhere. This 
suggests the frank acceptance of possibly a higher rate of wastage in 
return for higher quality short-period service. 

In some occupations the use of certain appointments as stepping 
stones is freely accepted, but is this attitude acceptable in adult 
education? Successful teaching in adult education seems to depend 
largely on the willingness of the tutor to throw himself whole- 
heartedly into the work of his classes, whereas anyone who regarded 
adult education as a means to some other more desirable appointment 
might put his main effort into preparing for the transition. This 
difficulty will decrease in importance whenever an increased 
excellence in adult education makes the person more fitted for the 
alternative occupation, but the greater his excellence the more the 
Department will regret losing him. 

Some tutors may prefer a joint appointment to continuing as a 
staff tutor even when there is no difference in salary or in total 
work load. This will be especially true of those with a marked 


preference for one subject ; of those who derive confidence from a 
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fuller knowledge of the relationship of a topic to the whole body of 
knowledge constituting the specialization ; of those who prefer to 
be abreast of one subject though avowedly ignorant of others ; and 
of those who enjoy university life. The tutor who is more interested 
in teaching adults, or in developing techniques for solving broad 
social problems, may feel that some of the interests of the internal 
department are irrelevant and useless for his purpose. But even he 
may welcome some relaxation from the nervous tension involved in 
trying to hold the class together. Against this, however, he may set 
the greater risks of having no really first-rate class when he only 
conducts two to three courses. A further consideration influencing 
the tutor’s preference as between internal and extra-mural teaching 
is the difference in type of student. If it is assumed that the first few 
weeks of an extra-mural course are used to select the good students, 
by the simple process of insisting on standards, certain comparisons 
may be made between working with selected internal and with 
selected extra-mural students. 

The internal student is usually younger, more familiar with the 
tools of learning, and aware that his future professional success may 
depend, in large measure, on the way he works at the university. 
He is mainly interested in acquiring more than a certain minimum 
of knowledge within a severely restricted period of time, and has 
little opportunity for a critical evaluation of much of the knowledge 
which must be retained. 

By contrast the student in adult education is usually a reflective 
adult anxious to master some defined field of knowledge, in his 
leisure time. He wants to increase his store of knowledge, but usually 
he prefers to know a little with certainty than to become the uncertain 
possessor of a greater quantity of information. Within the limits of 
his training and ability he applies a critical test to the subject matter 
presented to him. The validity of the critical tests he applies may be 
questioned, but the courage and honesty with which they are applied 
frequently suggests the raw material of scholarship. 

These differences in the approach of the two different types of 
student alter the relationship between student and tutor. The internal 
student is receptive, and anxious to cover the syllabus within the 
prescribed time ; he learns quickly, and usually before the end of 
his second student year he has some book knowledge to share with his 
tutor. The extra-mural student has more social experience, but pro- 
ceeds slowly and with great caution over a very much smaller field of 
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book knowledge. He reads less than his tutor but sometimes thinks 
more critically about their common subject interest. 

Satisfaction can be derived from working with both types. Some 
teachers will prefer one to the other, but to the satisfaction of the 
extra-mural tutor must be added the closer personal relationship. It 
it difficult for the internal student, working with several members 
of the university staff in the same year, to develop a strong sense of 
friendship for any individual member of the staff. By contrast the 
extra-mural student usually concentrates his attention on a single 
subject, under one tutor, and a close friendship tends to develop. The 
relationship of teacher and taught is gradually replaced by that of a 
unified search for knowledge and understanding within a broadly 
defined field of study. 

The main complaint of tutors who have had internal-external 
appointments is that they result in overwork. This can happen when 
the internal work exceeds half the week, or when the adult classes 
involve exceptionally long journeys, or when the subject matter 
taught internally differs greatly from that taught externally. If in 
addition the tutor is expected to share fully in the informal activities 
of both departments he may feel that he has no time for reading just 
when he feels the most compelling urge to read. 

Lastly there is the attitude of the head of the internal department. 
What attraction can such appointments have for him? Much may 
depend on the composition of his staff. If this consists of highly 
specialized individuals with considerable interest in research, he 
may welcome some teaching staff with a broader general back- 
ground. In some subjects the adult tutor’s contacts with outside 
organizations may be of value. But if an experienced tutor high on 
the salary scale is appointed jointly with a department where the 
head feels that students should educate themselves, the high cost 
may be resented. In adult education a polished expositor may survive 
with a class even when he is not fully master of his subject, but inside 
the university such powers will not be over-valued : on the contrary, 
genuine teaching technique will tend to be under-valued. 

Certain administrative difficulties may arise and cause incon- 
venience all round. The internal head may have time-table difficulties 
which require the teaching time to extend from g a.m. onwards. 
The extra-mural programme may require overnight stay, making 
attendance at the university for 9 a.m. impossible. Sometimes the 
work of both departments may fall on the same day, temporarily 
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devitalizing the tutor and reducing the quality of his class work. 
These difficulties are almost inevitable, since when the tutor’s subject 
range is reduced the smaller will be the number of adult education 
centres seeking his services in any one year, thus reducing choice of 
nights and centres, while within the internal department his range 
of operations may be restricted, making the time-table correspond- 
ingly rigid. 

What of the future? Will more of these appointments be created 
or will they fall into disuse? Clearly there is no great demand in the 
adult education world for the increase of such appointments at the 
present time. The rate at which persons appointed to such posts have 
been absorbed into the full-time internal staff must inevitably make 
adult education administrators rather cautious. This reaction may go 
too far, because recent experience must be seen against the back- 
ground of an extra-mural world not yet fully assimilated and of a 
great expansion in internal staff which doubtless caused exceptional 
competition for suitable personnel. If it is important that the 
university world should know more about the quality of teachers 
employed in adult education, then the possibilities of joint internal- 
external appointments may be worth further exploration. 


N.LA.E. CONFERENCE 1951 


Preliminary papers for the Institute’s Conference at Oxford from 
September 7th—-1oth have been sent to members. If any have gone 
astray, duplicates can be obtained. Early bookings will help: the 
return to Oxford and the gap of eighteen months since the last 
Conference, make it harder than usual to estimate numbers. The 
three speakers, Dr Bronowski, Miss Elizabeth Bowen and Professor 
Marshall, have now agreed the titles of their addresses. We shall be 
presented with an analysis of three fears which it is the business of 
adult education to dissipate—The Fear of Science, The Fear of 
Pleasure and The Fear of Freedom. 

The autumn issue of apuLT EDUCATION will be a special conference 
number in support of the Saturday morning session devoted to the 
post-war activity of local education authorities. 


OUR DEBT TO ‘THE COMMON ROOM’ AND 
THE EDUCATIONAL CENTRES ASSOCIATION 


by Gwen Porteous 
Hon. Secretary, the National Adult School Union 


Ts 1950 Annual General Meeting of the Educational Centres 

Association, held last September, marked some important 

changes in both the nature and scope of the organization’s work. 
In the same month there appeared the last issue of Common Room, 
an independent quarterly closely associated with the Educational 
Centres Association and edited for the greater part of its twenty-five 
years’ life by William Hazelton, who for many years also served as 
Secretary of the Educational Settlements Association, the body that 
developed into the Educational Centres Association after the last 
war. The end is rightly a cause of regret, not only to those immediately 
concerned, but to very many friends, both at home and abroad, who 
have watched the growth of the Settlement idea from its courageous 
and experimental beginnings in 1909. There is a sense, however, in 
which the end records fulfilment and triumph. Through a most 
difficult period in the nation’s life the Educational Centres 
Association and Common Room have upheld a specific educational 
ideal and it is due in no small measure to the consistent witness in 
practice to this ideal that the statutory issue in adult education has 
been finally won. 

The specific contribution of the Educational Settlements Move- 
ment was the provision of a home and a fireside as a centre of 
corporate life and study. A home implied an individual concern for 
all its members. It made possible a new relationship between the 
class room and the common room, between the integrity and accuracy 
of scholarship and freedom from a too academic approach to learn- 
ing, between an informality of method and the discipline imposed 
by a love of truth. Ordinary people in an atmosphere of friendship 
pursued knowledge with some measure of confidence and excitement. 

Such an achievement was no accident—it arose from a clear 
conception of the spiritual issues involved in all educational activity. 
The Educational Centres Association may have decided rightly in 
limiting its work on the national level, nevertheless the contribution 
it has made to adult education in England is extremely valuable and 
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it is important that it be continued. The statutory issue is established, 
but the question of purpose and ideals in adult education remains 
unresolved. Right leadership and spiritual vision are as essential as 
ever if the statutory victory is not to prove a bitter disappointment 
in its results. 

People who serve the cause of adult education, whether in a 
voluntary or in a salaried capacity, must not merely admit but be 
urgently convinced of the importance for education of the adult 
years. Too many adults are sceptical or diffident of their powers. 
They have read that nothing fundamental can happen after the age 
of five! They need to be persuaded of the truth that certain vital 
things cannot in their nature be learned until the turmoil of youth 
has been passed. A teacher of adults must believe this to the point of 
passion and be able to make his students excited about it. By such a 
teacher alone will the hesitant adult be encouraged to add to the 
maturity of experience the hard discipline of precise knowledge. 
Neither teaching nor learning is a simple matter. If the adult is to 
commit himself to life-long education in the face of all the difficulties 
presented by the contemporary world the teacher must be possessed 
of enthusiasm and of a faith that removes mountains. Can anyone 
deny, however, that at this critical moment in the world’s history, 
the adult is a key-piece in society, of individual significance, not 
greater than but different from that of the young? 

It is the privilege of adult education to make men and women of 
this kind of potentiality and importance free of their inheritance. 
Because they are adult they have the means of judging. They can be 
helped to select, to reject and to relate. They can be given oppor- 
tunities of feeling what and when to discard and what, at all costs, 
must be retained. A great deal depends upon the vision, insight and 
judgment of the one who guides and provides such opportunities. 
The teacher of adults must be a scholar in both senses of the word. 
He must be a learner, for to be successful means sitting down with 
the students, learning with them and from them. The experienced 
tutor knows, however, that to adopt this method of teaching involves 
him in being a scholar in the second sense. He must be more than 
ordinarily well informed, not only in his particular subject, but on 
very many other matters also. Moreover, the method demands 
genuine, unselfconscious humility, a more difficult acquisition than 
that of the most important information. It is humility which makes 


scholarship human and the teacher beloved. 
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How can a teacher be other than humble in view of the greatness 
of his task ? Education is the means whereby the community is made 
free of its inheritance and enabled to conserve, transmit and add to 
its culture. The teacher opens up the past, not only as a mine of 
information, but as a body of vital experience to be judged, rejected 
or accepted for use in the actual task of day-by-day living, here and 
now. The question presents itself with compelling urgency: By 
what standards is judgment to be made? What kind of a teacher can 
be trusted to guide judgment? Where is he to be found for tomorrow 
and by what methods is he to be trained? These are surely major 
questions to be resolved, and resolved quickly, by those who frame 
policy in adult education, whether on a voluntary or statutory basis. 

Our heritage is rich and varied, but the day has passed when the 
teacher might rest content merely to assemble facts and leave to others 
the complex problems of their significance. In the adult classroom 
there is a conflict of philosophies proceeding all the time, and these 
philosophies conflict on the fundamental issue as to what is the 
essential nature and ultimate destiny of human personality. Whether 
the subject be history or literature, economics or international affairs, 
in one form or another the discussion throws up questions of deep 
religious importance. It is perhaps one of the hopeful signs of the 
times that it is in the classroom that these questions do arise, but it 
lays upon the teacher a grave responsibility. It matters what he thinks 
about the gift to us of the Jew, of his extraordinary consciousness of 
the reality of God, of his perception of the relation between religion 
and morality and of his intuitive sense of man’s beginning and last 
end. In view of the modern difficulty in educating taste, the teacher 
must be able to feel and to communicate the Greek’s sense of the 
importance of beauty as a shaping power in the affairs of men. Yet, 
in spite of the experimental temper which enabled the Greeks to 
send all the sciences sounding on their way, in spite of their innova- 
tions in government which in their very failure as well as in their 
lofty aims illumine many causes of our modern heart-break and 
discontents, was there something lacking in the basic attitudes of even 
so great a thinker as Plato? What is the difference between Socrates 
and Jesus? By what values should we judge and how can we be sure 
that they are just and true? The teacher is the person to whom we 
go with our questions. How can he be helped to meet us with 
adequate answers? Our Roman legacy, too, throws up its question 
marks. Its respect for law and government imply great conceptions, 
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but how did the Roman scene appear to the conquered, to slaves, to 
Christians, to those who witnessed its end and to the Europe which 
succeeded its fall? How shall we balance gain and loss? What is our 
estimate of Medieval Christendom with its ideal of a Europe united 
under a Church speaking with authenticity on all matters relating to 
the welfare of men? Such an idea of the Church may be gone for- 
ever, but the United Nations Association struggles against desperate 
odds to realize the same kind of end. How is it to succeed? Can the 
secret be revealed by the right kind of teacher in the classroom that 
is next door to the right kind of common-room? The contribution to 
our culture of the Renaissance Movement is too recent and unfinished 
to be seen clearly. It made possible the accumulation of knowledge 
which endlessly excites the imagination and makes an irony of three 
score years and ten. It gave our modern world that element of 
freedom vital to its welfare in spite of all the risks involved and in 
spite of the fact that these are indeed frightening. How can all the 
wisdom, light, grace and truth of Christian insights be brought to 
bear upon our heritage and in what directions can we renew our 
culture ? Here the teacher is involved with all the strength of his being. 

Hitherto the teacher’s specific training for adult work has been 
casual if not negligible. In view of the new statutory situation we may 
reasonably expect that this will not continue. Will Local Education 
Authorities be alert and rightly concerned in this matter, or must 
pressure and example still come from outside? Again and again in 
the history of England, experimental work by voluntary associations 
has pointed the way to the ultimate legislative solution to major 
problems. In its early days, and indeed throughout its history, the 
Educational Centres Association has fulfilled an experimental func- 
tion in English education. It is to be hoped that its embodied 
experience is only lying fallow in preparation for the next period of 
experiment. Is it possible that it may help to solve the problem 
of discovering and training leaders for a new stage in the history of 
adult education? If so, it will but add to the debt which its friends 
already know to be considerable. 


POLITICS IN PERSPECTIVE— 
SOME RECENT BOOKS 


by Fenny Schwarz 
Staff Tutor, Tutorial Classes Committee, University of London 


HE difficulties confronting the tutor of International Affairs 
who to-day attempts to form a Tutorial Class are well known. 
He himself needs no assurance as to the importance of his subject. 

It is only too painfully obvious. But potential students regard it with 
suspicion and prefer a field of knowledge more remote from reality. 
Adult education movements such as the WEA have always had 
to rely on a small minority of the population, men and women 
interested in learning and ready to sacrifice much of their leisure in 
its pursuit. Originally their aims were theoretical as well as practical, 
to realize a greater measure of social justice by an improved under- 
standing of the social, economic and political forces in this country 
and the world at large. To-day, with the numbers of adult students 
more extensive, the strata from which they are drawn more varied, 
and much of what had originally been aimed at achieved, a shift in 
emphasis from the social sciences to the arts is only to be expected 
(see the article on ‘ The Motives of Adult Students ’ in the September 
issue of ADULT EDUCATION). Added to it is the tendency to forget 
international tensions and their repercussions at home through the 
study of music, literature or art. A defeatist view? Yes. The tutor, 
it is true, would like to see big flourishing classes and he should, of 
course, strive to obtain them. But it must be admitted that there 
are compensations, for there has recently been a somewhat greater 
demand for classes in history and political philosophy, both necessary 
ingredients in a course on International Relations, but how pleasant 
to be able to teach them in their own right. Not, of course, that in 
adult education we can escape linking the past and the present. If 
we omit it our students will do it for us, many of them are past masters 
in finding connections, whether they exist or not. Rather it is a 
question of discouraging too many comparisons. It is a common- 
place that similarities are often more apparent than real. What 
matters is to discover the lines of development, the growth of move- 
ments, tendencies, etc. Here the student will be greatly helped by 
two recent volumes published in the enterprising new series, The 
British Political Tradition, under the general editorship of Mr Alan 
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Bullock and Mr F. W. Deakin. The books in question are the third 


and fourth volumes of this series, J. Joll, Britain and Europe, Pitt to 
Churchill, 1793-1940, and R. J. White, The Conservative Tradition 
(Nicholas Kaye, London, 16s. each). 

In a skilful introduction Mr Joll attempts to show how the various 
strands that make up part of the British tradition in Foreign Policy 
get interwoven. He is concerned with beliefs about British policy 
rather than with that policy itself and he argues that the similarity 
of these beliefs at different moments in the history of the last 150 years 
and the similarity of language to express them, make it possible to 
speak of a tradition in Foreign Policy, a collection of ideas, ‘ that 
can be used on suitable occasions in the future ’. He defines some of 
these beliefs, the economic and strategic interests, the Foreign Office 
tradition, the ceaseless debates between ‘ isolationists’ and ‘ inter- 
nationalists’, ‘idealists’ and ‘realists’, about ‘intervention’ and 
‘non-intervention ’, and he quotes Talleyrand: ‘ Non-intervention 
is a word signifying much the same as intervention.’ 

Mr Joll supports his Introduction by a good selection of documents, 
many of them official and authoritative, such as Castlereagh’s State 
Paper of 1820 or Sir Eyre Crowe’s Memorandum of 1907. Speeches 
in the Commons, however, form the greater part of his examples. 
There is Palmerston speaking in the ‘Don Pacifico’ debate, there 
is Asquith on the third of August 1914, there are speeches on the 
Munich Agreement. The texts are familiar, perhaps too familiar to 
the student of history, but useful to the beginner. ‘They illustrate the 
point made in the Introduction precisely and clearly. 

It can, however, not be sufficiently stressed that tradition is only 
a part of the Foreign Policy of any country. The policy is at all 
times more complicated and more independent than the tradition 
that helps to shape it. If this limitation is recognized, Britain and 
Europe is a useful guide to the various moods, attitudes and axioms, 
interests and principles that influence the Foreign Policy of this 
country. 

Mr R. J. White uses the same method for The Conservative 
Tradition, an Introduction and carefully chosen original material to 
support his judgments. 

The Introduction, which is pungently and cleverly written, traces 
the source of Conservatism with Walter Bagehot in the instinct of 
enjoyment. ‘ So long as this world is this world, will a buoyant life 
be the proper source of an animated Conservatism.’ The author 
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then defines three principles of Conservatism : the Conservative is 
a political sceptic who tends to distrust man-made remedies, ‘ the 
radical inadequacy of the political as the final account of man’ ; the 
Conservative sees society as a complex of relationships rather than a 
sum of individuals, as a co-ordination of ‘ groups, families, crafts, 
religious congregations, “ interests”, co-operations of all kinds’ ; 
finally, the Conservative rejects the concept of Will ‘as the sanction 
or sanctification of Law’. Laws must be empirical and bear some 
relation to popular feeling. Thus the idea of the Mandate is unaccept- 
able, but we are not told what it is that ultimately validates Law. 
‘Conservatives would prefer to say . . . that the original question is 
one that ought not to be asked.’ 

These three principles are illustrated with a variety of sources 
such as Pitt, Burke, Coleridge, Disraeli, Hugh Cecil and Quentin 
Hogg. 

The second part of the book discusses The Tradition and the 
Changing World and stress is laid in the Introduction on the achieve- 
ments of Peel and Disraeli. ‘ Peel has turned Conservatism from the 
preserve of a frightened landed interest into a national party con- 
cerned with the well-being of the whole community. Disraeli gave 
the national claims of the party a philosophy and a programme.’ 

The sources are again well chosen and end with extracts from 
speeches of Randolph Churchill and Joseph Chamberlain. 

Is this then Conservatism? Are there no blemishes as there are in 
this imperfect world in all the other political parties? Has Conserva- 
tive performance always equalled Conservative pronouncements, 
and are these pronouncements always so lofty and disinterested? 
Where, the reader exclaims in desperation, is the other side of the 
medal? Mr R. J. White does not help us here. We see the ideal, not 
the reality. Nevertheless, | recommend this book to our students on 
the clear understanding that it is a party-political tract, an able 
party-political tract, but as such one-sided. 

Of a different calibre altogether is Professor R. H. Soltau’s Intro- 
duction to Politics (Longmans, Green and Co., 16s.). It is, I think, a 
very good book, unpretentious and yet profoundly serious, humorous 
and yet lucid. An Introduction, it is true, but more than that. It 
states the problems, many of them controversial, and examines the 
answers given at various times both by the philosopher and the 
politician. The book is divided into two principal parts, the first 
expository, the second a discussion of the Free Democratic States. 
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Professor Soltau knows well enough the limitations of the method 
of exposition. He knows that an analysis of the institutions and a 
description of the working of a political system will show only a 
facade, and that in political science ‘ results must not only be quanti- 
tatively accurate, but qualitatively congruent to certain values’. 
Hence his subsequent chapters on the Free Democratic States. 

He starts with the question : What is political science ? He answers 
that it is the study of the State, its aims and purposes and suggests 
three essential aspects: the first descriptive, an analysis of what is, 
the second Aistorical, a study of what has been, and the third ethical, 
an examination of what ought to be in the future. We thus arrive at 
three subdivisions of the first part of the book : one dealing with the 
size and location of the State, the quantity and quality of the Popula- 
tion, the purposes of State and Society ; the other with the origin 
and evolution of the State; and the last with an examination of 
Law and Justice. Here it may perhaps be permissible to quote 
Professor Soltau’s conception of Law in contradistinction to that 
of Mr White: ‘Since Law is merely the expression of a current 
dominant sense of right and can be nothing more, it follows that it 
cannot claim for itself any higher authority than that of its makers. 
It will merely state the will of those that form the dominant part of 
the state at the time the law is made. In other words, since we attach 
no sacred character to the state, we shall attach none to its laws’ 
(p. 85). Finally, the author traces the actual functioning of the State 
machine. 

The survey of the essential characteristics common to all States 
completed, he turns to differences between the States but finds that 
all the differences can be contracted into one, namely, ‘how much 
of the common life shall be organized and directed by or through 
the State, in the name of the community? How much shall be left 
to individual citizens to manage as they please .. . ?’ This leads 
him to an examination of the Free Democratic States. He analyses 
the bases of democratic thought and finds that one of them is equality. 
‘Democracy is . . . rooted in equality, not as something already 
attained but as an aim to be kept always in view.’ 

There follow several chapters on democracy at work, i.e. thoughts 
on election, representation, political parties, the government, and the 
judiciary. Ardent democrat though Professor Soltau is, he is deeply 
conscious of the dangers to democracy, the size of the modern State, 
the inertia of the mass of the people, the danger of corruption. Above 
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all, he discusses property, the maldistribution of wealth, the dangers 
of economic inequality. For him, it is clear, democracy has yet much 
to achieve. 

This is a book one can warmly recommend to every adult student 
of politics. It is an excellent guide to a general course on political 
science, it does not presuppose any specialist knowledge. Above all, 
it discusses fundamentals without burdening the reader. 

One cannot say the same of Professor G. Catlin’s work, A History 
of Political Philosophers (Allen and Unwin, London, 30s.). It was 
first published in the U.S.A. in 1939 and has since been three times 
reprinted. The present British edition has hardly been altered and. 
thus the survey will be known to many. 

It is an ambitious volume of 802 pages with a full index and 
bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter. It ranges from Plato 
and Aristotle, the Roman Law and the Christian Fathers to Locke 
and the Utilitarians, Rousseau and Marx, Laski, Strachey, and 
Bertrand Russell. It ends with a full summary of conclusions in a 
lengthy chapter. Nor is it a disconnected survey of contributions to 
political philosophy through the ages. It has a strong sense of history, 
it analyses the influence each epoch exerts on the philosopher, it 
compares his views with our own. It succeeds in making the great 
fully alive, we see their faults, their achievements, their prejudices, 
and their passions. It is brilliantly written, with deep feeling, it is 
witty and clever. 

All these qualities should, however, not deceive the reader as to 
the grave shortcomings of the book. The author does not hide his 
likes and dislikes and his work is highly coloured. Take his chapter 
on Plato’s Republic : 

‘There may, however, be rebels against the rational rules ot 
the directors—obstinate heretics who do not understand true meta- 
physics. They are to be reasoned with—we compare the Holy 
Inquisition—in a place ingeniously called Sophronisterion or 
place-for-making-men-wiser, i.e. a concentration camp. . . . Litera- 
ture also may poison the climate of the good state. There will 
certainly be no “ free press”. On the contrary, literature will be 
censured. We may compare the Papal Index’ (p. 58). 

Or 

* He (Plato) is not only an exponent of the Fascist closed economy 

(p. 65). Is then Aristotle not in fact an oligarch or a plutocrat or-— 

to use, in a loose sense, modern terminology—like Plato, just a 

Fascist?’ (p. 91). 
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This, to say the least, is hardly fair to the philosopher, it misleads 
the reader. Does this cheap criticism in the slightest affect Plato and 
his unique contribution to our civilization? The transposition of an 
ancient sage into the twentieth century, the translation into modern 
language of a society of the fourth century B.c. is an exceptionally 
difficult task, and present-day slogans cannot be applied without 
impunity. It is not difficult to call the Republic Fascist or Communist 
but neither makes sense. 

To choose another example at random. His criticism of Karl Marx 
follows the same lines. ‘1 accuse Marx, by dialectical reaction, of 
being the own father of Fascism and of conflict, cause of so bitter 
miseries in this twentieth century . . .’ (p. 598). We can just as well 
accuse the Classical Economists of being responsible for Marx’s 
theory of values or the Russian Czars for Lenin. Of course, there is 
a chain of cause and effect in history but surely, Professor Catlin’s 
search for simplification defeats itself. 

Even more striking is his treatment of the late Professor Laski 
and J. Strachey. Out of the 802 pages of his book no less than 50 
(pp. 649-699) are devoted to a criticism of their writings while only 
40 pages (pp. 300-341) deal with both ‘the American and French 
Revolutions : Montesquieu, Jefferson, Burke and Paine’. In spite 
of his bitter attacks on Laski the author cannot help liking him 
personally, he concedes his generosity of nature and championship 
of the underdog against the mighty. No such mitigating sympathy is 
discernible in his treatment of J. Strachey, to the demolition of whose 
views he devotes 23 pages. Well, Mr Strachey is in good company. 

In his ‘Conclusion and Prospect’ Professor Catlin summarizes 
his ideas. He speaks as a believer in the ‘Grand Tradition’, a main 
stream of tried and received values, a tradition in which he reluctantly 
includes Plato but which also contains Thomas of Aquinas, Cusanus, 
Erasmus, and others. What its criterion is, is not very clear except 
that it expresses the values of Humanism, or more explicitly Christian 
Humanism. ‘ Its symbol is the priest-scientist.’ But there is a Counter 
Tradition, which holds ‘ that power makes values and among values 
makes truth ’. The priest-scientist must of necessity reject materialism. 

This is a passionate book and because of it it is exaggerated. Our 
students will not profit from it before their thyrd year and will even 
then need an introduction from their tutor as a counterbalance. 

In conclusion I would like to add a few short notes on some other 
studies, recently published. David Fleisher, William Godwin, A 
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Study in Liberalism (Allen and Unwin, London, 12s. 6d.). It is an 
able and comprehensive book, though perhaps somewhat too favour- 
able to Godwin whose rationalistic optimism is difficult to follow 
to-day. But Mr Fleisher is by no means uncritical. William Godwin 
can be perused with profit by all who study the early nineteenth 
century. 

Our Hansard by William Law (Pitman, London, 8s. 6d.) dis- 
cusses Hansard reporting. It is a useful little guide that provides 
much information. 

History Today, ed. by P. Quennell and A. Hodge (72 Coleman 
Street, E.C.2. Monthly, 2s. 6d.). It is written by historians who have 
the gift of exposition. It attracts by illustrations and can be enjoyed 
by professionals and laymen. There are articles by C. V. Wedgewood, 
A. Bullock, G. D. H. Cole, Cyril Falls. History Today is a fine 
venture and our students should be encouraged to make use of it. 


EXTRACT FROM ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
FEBRUARY 1951 
ADULT EDUCATION UNIT 


‘Enrolment in adult education reading courses rose 281 in the last 
two years, for a total of 879. One hundred eighty-eight certifi- 
cates of accomplishment were awarded, 51 more than in the preceding 
biennium. The total number of books lent, however, decreased 316, 
to 6,666. This was a result of revision of many of the courses offered 
to require fewer books per course. 

The Unit’s champion enrollee is Henry W. Johnson, a 65-year- 
old resident of Mt. Olive, Illinois, who has successfully completed 
15 courses in the last 10 years. At the close of the biennium he was 
working on his 16th course and had already chosen the subject for 
his 17th. 

Mr Johnson enrolled for his first course, taxation, on October 
28th, 1940, and in the following years has taken air conditioning, 
agricultural chemistry, anthropology, business and finance, correct 
English usage, genetics, insurance, interviewing, law, mathematics, 
philosophy, psychiatry, labor relations and tree surgery. His 16th 
course is carpentry, and, because he has kept all his notes on the 
books he read, he is planning to take book-binding next so he can 
learn how to bind the notes.’ 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
TUTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Conference and General Meeting of the Association of 
Tutors in Adult Education, held at the University of London hostel, 
Canterbury Hall, was well attended by delegates from all Extra- 
Mural areas and WEA Districts of England and Wales. 

During its business sessions the Genera! Meeting was mainly 
concerned with the conditions of employment of the whole tutorial 
body and discussed a number of reports presented by the Professional 
Conditions Officer. The first was concerned with full-time non-staff 
tutors, ‘ pockets’ of whom still exist since the interwar period. A 
modus vivendi has now been discovered of overcoming their difh- 
culties in connection with National Insurance contributions given 
the good will of Employing Bodies. The second report concerned the 
salaries, conditions of employment, and programmes of work, of 
WEA Tutor Organizers and Organizers. The report revealed con- 
siderable variations as between Districts, especially so in the nature 
of the class programmes and volume of organizing undertaken by 
tutors. Discussion developed about combining teaching and organ- 
izing, and the meeting was reminded of the Association’s view that 
these two functions should be separated, but recognized the diffi- 
culties in the way of achieving this aim. It was obvious that financial 
considerations made this impossible at the present time when the 
salaries of WEA organizers were considered. The hope was expressed 
that as time passed, and the partnership between Universities, the 
WEA and Local Education Authorities developed, the latter would 
considerably increase their grants to the WEA and make higher 
salaries possible for organizers in the adult education field. The 
matter is to be take up with the WEA. The third report concerned 
the salary scales of Extra-Mural Staff Tutors. The scales of Extra- 
Mural and Internal University teachers were compared, and problems 
arising out of the ‘merit bar’ and ‘ grading’ were discussed. The 
vagueness of the criteria involved was apparent, and these appeared 
to differ from one University to another. In these circumstances not 
only was it impossible at present to discover the criteria applied in 
any one institution, but it also appeared, taking the verbal phrases, 
describing the criteria, literally, that there was no uniform set of 
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principles applying to Universities generally. It was decided to 
approach the AUT about this difficulty. Finally, it was decided to 
enlarge the scope of the enquiry initiated two years ago, and confined 
to part-time tutors taking WEA terminal classes, to cover the fees 
and conditions under which all part-time tutors work. While the 
salaries of full-time staff have been considerably increased of late, 
the fees paid to part-time tutors have not kept pace with this increase, 
and in some cases have remained at practically the same level for the 
past twenty years. Information about income tax claims and con- 
cessions will continue to be circulated, and the Association is to take 
professional advice about these problems, which will be circulated to 
the whole membership through the various Branches. 

The General Meeting also discussed two other matters of consider- 
able importance, namely the machinery of appeal against adverse 
decisions of the Forces’ Authorities resulting in a refusal to grant, 
or a withdrawal of, certificates of employment to tutors. Such certifi- 
cates are necessary to enable tutors to engage in Forces Education 
work. Cases were cited where delay had caused great hardship and 
where the final decision was favourable to the tutor concerned, but 
where no apology or explanation was given to the tutor. The meeting 
was anxious, not only about the cumbrous machinery but also about 
the air of secrecy with which these activities were cloaked, and were 
unanimous in their dislike and opposition to practices threatening a 
healthy democratic atmosphere. The second cause of anxiety was a 
recent case of an Extra-Mural tutor who had been asked to resign 
—and had done so—on his adoption as a parliamentary candidate. 
The letter he received from his Vice-Chancellor attempted to establish 
a principle quite alien to the tradition of British Universities. A 
thorough, and surprisingly calm, analysis of the situation resulted 
in the meeting unanimously agreeing to acquaint other bodies and 
persons with the situation, and resolving to maintain full political 
freedom for tutors, but where difficulties arose they should be 
resolved by discussion and co-operation while maintaining the 
principle referred to. 

The sessions of the Annual Conference were concerned with the 
tutor in adult education in the present, and immediate future. 
Mr H. L. Beales, of the London School of Economics, was the guest 
speaker at the first session. His penetrating and provocative address 
resulted in a lively discussion over a comprehensive field of issues. 
The conference then proceeded to consider some questions in more 
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detail, and these were introduced by members of the Association. 
Problems connected with ‘class work’ were introduced by Mr D. 
Hughes Lewis (Aberystwyth). Accepting as axiomatic the principle 
that our teaching must start from the experience of our students, 
his thesis was that tutors must take more time and care to discover 
and assess the nature of student experience before proceeding to 
lecture about a theme or particular group of problems. He argued 
that this could best be done by paying careful attention to the task of 
discovering what students had read, and also in helping them to read 
certain books essential to the study of problems in the proposed 
syllabus. Although this might appear at first sight to be a very elemen- 
tary task, it was essential if those attending adult classes were to 
subject themselves to the discipline of study of the kind tvpical of a 
University. It might be necessary to devote as much as a quarter of 
the meetings of a session to this activity, then the tutor would have 
some sound basis for choosing the subject matter of his lectures and 
the mode and level of presentation of the subject matter. There was 
a danger of the lecture making the possibility of study more difficult 
for our class members if the preliminary work was not thoroughly 
accomplished, where it was necessary. In the prolonged and lively 
discussion which followed it was emphasized that it has become 
fashionable to decry the lecture, which may illuminate dark fields 
for students and encourage them to further efforts, but most people 
seemed agreed that it was but one element in the technique and 
equipment of adult tutors. Questions about the supply of books for 
classes were raised and it was generally agreed that adequacy of book 
supply, which depended partly upon the policy of Extra-Mural 
Departments, could aid or handicap tutors considerably in their 
efforts to aid their class members to become thorough going students. 

Mr Albert Johnson, of Leeds, introduced the discussions on 
research, and joint appointments in Universities in terms similar to 
those of his article on page 51 of this issue. 

The conference felt that such appointments were to be welcomed, 
but probably would take some time to become widespread. 

The conference were unable to hear, or discuss, the questions 
concerning synoptic courses which were to have been raised by 
Mr R. Hoggart (Hull). It was decided to print Mr Hoggart’s remarks 
in the next issue of the Tutors’ Bulletin, so that Branches could 
discuss them at their convenience. 

D. CARADOG JONES 
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ON THE SUBJECT OF RESEARCH 


The first pwblished book of the National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Research in England and Wales, A List of Researches in 
Education and Educational Psychology, presented for Higher 
Degrees in the Universities of the United Kingdom, Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Republic from 1918 to 1948 by A. M. Black- 
well, published by the Newnes Educational Publishing Company 
at {1 1s., will be greatly welcomed by all who have felt the need of 
just the kind of un-public library catalogue which is now provided 
on some 140 well arranged and clearly printed pages. 

Many readers of this journal may first turn to section 374, ADULT 
Epucation (this section includes all education outside the usual 
teaching imstitutions)—Mrs. Blackwell’s sub-title—and may be 
surprised or, if they are themselves engaged on a major work of 
research, gratified to note that, with the exception of two M.A. theses 
in 1930 and 1931, no research work covering the whole country has 
been presesited for a higher degree since the early nineteen twenties. 
Exceptions are some comparative studies of various aspects of adult 
education with other countries, notably India and Denmark. 

It is to be hoped that the National Institute of Adult Education, if 
only by providing library facilities for research workers, may help 
to swell section 374 for a future edition of this valuable list. 


We are grateful to the Warden of Dillington Residential Centre for 
Further Education for allowing us to quote from a memorandum— 
the result of recent practical ‘ research ’"—which he prepared for the 
use of the management committee of Dillington House : 


“In order to find out what measures are taken by short-term 
colleges and centres to prevent a total financial loss when a course 
organized by an outside organization at Dillington House is 
unreasonably cancelled, a circular letter was sent from Dillington 
House to other residential centres asking whether an agreement form 
was used with outside organizations, and comments were invited. 

Excluding three letters which stated no arrangements were made 
with outside organizations, there were fifteen replies, which resulted 
in the following information. 


(a) Four centres (which term will now include colleges) make 
reservations without indemnity. 
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(b) Eleven centres include in their letters of agreement clauses relat- 
ing to deposit and/or a guaranteed number of places. 


The centres in (a) did not meet with the difficulty of unreasonable 
cancellations. Five of the centres in (b) mentioned losses had occurred 
due to this reason, and, in two cases, to a considerable extent. 

An agreement form was neither needed nor favoured by the 
wardens, with the exception of one warden who uses a watertight 
form of agreement and thinks it essential. Conditions of reservation 
are incorporated in letters of agreement. 

Five centres ask for a deposit before the course takes place for the 
following amounts : 

(a) £10. 

(b) £10 for a week-end and {25 for a week. 

(c) 5 per cent of the total accommodation charge. 

(d) 25 per cent of the total accommodation charge plus an additional 
25 per cent if the course is cancelled. 

(e) 50 per cent of the total accommodation charge. 


In addition, one centre will charge a deposit if it is considered 
necessary. 

Seven centres expect a guaranteed minimum attendance, and 
make a fine for defection. The fine levied varies from ros. a student, 
half the prospective fees, to full payment. 

The Management Committee of Dillington House have now 


decided : 


(a) There shall be no legal document for reservations by outside 
organizations. Instead a letter giving the conditions of agree- 
ment will be sent. 

(b) A minimum number of students must be guaranteed by each 
outside organization booking Dillington House. If the course is 
actually held and the number of students actually attending the 
course falls below this guaranteed minimum number, the organ- 
ization responsible for the booking will be asked to pay one half 
of the charges for board and accommodation for each place 
unoccupied below the guaranteed minimum. 

(c) Ifa course is cancelled altogether within a period of three months 
preceding the date fixed for a course a compensatory payment of 
one half of the charges for board and accommodation for the 
guaranteed minimum number of students will be required. 

(d) Where considered desirable the chairman will have discretionary 
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power to authorize an advance deposit of 25 per cent of the 
charges for board and accommodation for the guaranteed 
minimum number of students to be paid. If any compensatory 
payment is due under either paragraph (b) or (c) above, the 


balance of the compensatory payment will be required.’ 


Impecunious would-be researchers into the American way of life, 
able to state that they wish to cross the ocean with ‘ educational or 
serious purposes in view’ (the editor is not responsible for the con- 
junction!) will be glad to know that Oren Roap INc., 10 Princes 
Arcade, Piccadilly, London, S.W.1 (Tel. : GROsvenor 7108) have 
been able to charter an 8,300 ton vessel, Charlton Star, for five return 
trips to Montreal between the end of May and early October. Return 
passages will cost a minimum of /50 and return rail or coach tickets 
to New York are also available. 

We advise interested readers to obtain full details from the London 
office, whose duplicated particulars are clear and informative and 
whose telephone voice is courteous and friendly. 


MORE ABOUT SCIENCE 


As a pendant to the ‘Science’ items in our last issue readers may 
like to know that the Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy has prepared a 
stencilled summary of the proceedings of a conference on ‘ The 
Teaching of Science in Adult Education’ which was held in 
May 1950. 

It contains summaries of the opening statements by Professor 
Le Gros Clark, Dr K. G. G. Mendelssohn, Sir Harold Hartley, 
Professor J. Z. Young and Sir John Cockcroft and the main points 
made by speakers in subsequent discussions. 

It is a useful supplement to the modest literature on this topic. A 
few copies are still available and can be had free on application to 
Rewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford. Professor G. D. H. 
Cole’s address to the same conference on ‘ Technology and the Social 
Studies ’ will appear in full in a forthcoming issue of Rewley House 
Papers. 
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THE LANGUAGE BAR, by Victor Grove, Ph.D. (Routledge and 


Kegan Paul, 1950, 12s. 6d.) 


Much has been written about the problems which the English language 
holds for the foreigner. Dr Grove examines its difficulty for the English- 
man himself, who, in the unrealized world of his own language, moves 
often with blank misgiving. The rich and varied choice of words 
embarrasses him, for many of them spring from alien roots which, with- 
out training, he can neither recognize nor comprehend. The training, 
moreover, must involve other languages than his own: classical, Romance, 
Teutonic. English is a hybrid tongue of unique complexity; few 
Englishmen are equipped to master it. The majority, uninstructed, and 
therefore unable to attach precise meanings to many expressions which 
they inevitably meet, are debarred from the full use and understanding 
of their own language. So Disraeli’s ‘two nations’ find parallels in the 
initiate, able to express and to interpret, and the debarred, who, whether 
they ignore or resent the barrier, are partly deprived of their birthright. 

The social and cultural consequences of this cleavage are disastrous. 
Some of the debarred react in apathy, others in despair or hostility against 
the initiate and their works, seeing ‘Them’ as a highbrow, incompre- 
hensible race whose function is to confuse and irritate. ‘ Be a good thing,’ 
said a young man quoted by Dr Grove, ‘if everybody had a good educa- 
tion. Then we’d know what They’re getting at.’ Here ‘They’, as 
Dr Grove observes, ‘belong to an incomprehensible world which has 
nothing to do with us’. The man feels ‘an outsider . . . that he does 
not belong . . . that he cannot understand the language of the other 
set’. . . Similarly, an adult student seeking information about Trieste 
from the current press, and meeting in one sentence the words ‘ exacerbate ’ 
and ‘ recrudescence’, may be initially deterred, while many a potential 
lover of poetry, baffled by the intricacies of English poetic vocabulary, 
forgoes his native paradise. 

Dr Grove’s analysis is introduced by a historical survey of the contri- 
butory factors. He lavishly illustrates the development of our vocabulary, 
adding numerous parallels from the many ancient and modern languages 
in which he seems to be at home, and emphasizing always the social and 
cultural connotations of meaning, so that the word leads us into its own 
society. Earlier English comments upon his theme are reviewed, and he 
quotes from interesting and little-known sources. The whole illustrative 
technique of the book is most stimulating, and should be studied. 
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Past and present attempts to deal with the problem, such as those of 
the founders of the Royal Society and of Basic English, are examined. 
Dr Grove also offers his own solution. Attempts to modify the language 
itself must, he considers, be restrictive and therefore disastrous. The fully 
linguistic education for everybody is impossible. A new approach, in 
schools and in adult education, is necessary. It must be focused upon the 
word in relation to the root. 

This need not be dry or pedantic. A full and imaginative response can 
be achieved by pursuing derivatives, not in narrow subject-compartments, 
but ‘ as part of a bigger scheme, as pliable plastic matter that can be used 
again and again in the creation of new forms ’. The word, and the response 
to its root, must live in the student’s mind. ‘ It is not the main task of the 
teacher to make his pupils learn the word cavalry and its meaning, but 
to acquaint them so well with the foreign root that it ceases to be foreign : 
that they can see the horses in cavalry.’ Exemplary sequences, such as 
generate, genus, and the derivatives, appear; for instance, that on 
oyster (Gk. dorpeov) which leads us from a shell or bone to ‘ the ancient 
Attic practice of the black-balling or rather “ oyster-shelling” of a 
subversive politician which has survived in our words ostracise and 
ostracism’. Thus, from the richness of their associations, words may be 
shown as links between different civilizations and cultures, and, by their 
very diversity, suggest ‘the vision that the word uni in universe is not 
a mere sound ’. 

This approach demands much of teacher and pupil. The teacher needs 
a wide general (even more than philological) knowledge. The intelligent 
class will respond readily to this method, but the less gifted children for 
whom, of course, it is intended, are a more difficult problem and must be 
the acid test. Dr Grove’s ‘ fresh syllabus ’, with pictorial aids, might, if 
we had details of it, suggest some answer. 

In adult education the problem is even more urgent, but usually 
neglected. We tend to disregard the social and educational implications 
of the language bar and its psychological effects upon our students ; to 
forget how often the limited vocabulary is a cause of difficulty in written 
work and in reading. We need to experiment with an adult syllabus 
planned as an expedition into the world of words, leading through 
provinces of sociology, philosophy, and the arts, with more precise 
understanding ; justified, too, in its own right, as an attempt to break 
down the barrier. 

Dr Grove’s own phrasing is occasionally un-English. This does not 
diminish the value of his book. A different perspective enables him to show 
us more clearly a state of affairs which, as educators, we should deplore, 
and to suggest constructively how we might best achieve a remedy. 

LOIS SPENCER 
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THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY. Fourth Edition. (Oxford 
University Press, 15s.) 


One of the attractions of working in an office where a journal is produced 
is the delight of handling—even if only in passing—books fresh from 
the press, sent with the editor’s compliments ‘for favour of review’. In 
this case, far from doing Geoffrey Cumberlege a favour, we feel that he 
has favoured us, by publishing the fourth edition of the most famous 
and oft-quoted English Dictionary at a date so nearly coinciding with 
this issue of our quarterly journal, whose main contents are devoted to 
the written and spoken word. 

The Oxford Concise, as everyone knows, not only settles any office and 
family disputes on the correct spelling of every English and not-so-English 
word in common or uncommon usage, but now it also gives an unequivoc- 
ally clear guide to pronunciation: Adult’ or 4d/ult—Messrs. Fowler, in 
previous editions left us in doubt, but their revisor (oh dear, on consulta- 
tion of page 1049 I find I have invented this noun), E. McIntosh explicitly 
allows both versions. 

There are two new appendices. One listing nearly 1,500 abbreviations— 
crosswood puzzle compilers, please note !—will be a real vade mecum 
for many of us. It is interesting to speculate on the circles in which 
Mr McIntosh moves. . . he indicates that U.N.E.S.C.O. is also known as 
Unesco, but apparently no one has told him that all good Local Govern- 
ment Officers and their friends refer to their national association as Nal/go 
—indeed we speak of Nalgoids and Unescan tendencies, but possibly 
those words would more fittingly be included in a dictionary of slang. 

The second appendix lists words with un-English pronunciations in 
three forms: ordinary spelling, anglicized pronunciation indicated by the 
phonetic symbols used in the body of the dictionary and foreign pronuncia- 
tion indicated by the International Phonetic Alphabet. I am a little less 
certain about the value of this second appendix, but possibly my doubts 
are merely the result of personal disappointment at finding my two bétes 
noires ‘envelope’ and ‘ garage’ left out of the list. 

On the other hand, to return to the main section of this tome, my 1934 
edition never told me that, if I became an electrician, I could work with 
an instrument delightfully named ‘ megger ’ (cf. page 742 for an explana- 
tion of its function), nor did it have any afterthoughts about the word 
‘collate’ which now appears on page 1502 in its most usual meaning 
‘ put together ’, and ‘to dub’ which in 1951 more frequently means ‘ to 
make another sound-track of (film) ’ than ‘ to make (person) into a knight 
by striking shoulders with sword’ (cf. pages 370 and 1502 of the present 
edition). 

Finally, gentle reader, you meed never wonder again what d——- 
stands for . . . turn to page 1510. L.S.H. 
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PENGUIN TRANSLATIONS 


CAESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. Translated by S. 4. Handford. (2s.) 

oLD Goriot, by Honoré de Balzac. Translated by M. A. Craw- 
ford. (2s.) 

MADAME BOVARY, by Gustave Flaubert. Translated by Alan 
Russell. (2s. 6d.) 

MISS HARRIET AND OTHER STORIES, by Guy de Maupassant. Trans- 
lated by H. N. P. Sloman. (2s.) 

THREE PLAYS, by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by Una Ellis-Fermor. 
(2s. 6d.) 


These are among the most recent additions to the Penguin Classics. It 
is late now to express one’s gratitude to the Penguin Books in 
general, which have done such public good by demonstrating that if 
serious writing is offered to us at popular prices we respond to it. The 
Penguin Classics, edited by Mr E. V. Rieu, deserves new encouragement. 
Mr Rieu’s intention is to have the masterpieces of the world translated 
into the speech which we use currently, a practice which has indeed been 
followed in their time by all good translators, whose wish was to make 
known to people work which they themselves admired, and make it 
known in an English which was generally used. But it is not an easy job 
to transpose into the language of to-day books which were written in, and 
written for, other times, and the more remote the time the greater the 
difficulty. Even the works of a century ago present difficulties to the 
translator, for they come out of their age, and their age clings to them. 
They are a part of history as well as of literature ; and in taking them 
out of one age and setting them down in another, we cannot help 
changing them. Yet this is what the translator must do, for he has to 
make them real to us, as real, if possible, as any contemporary book. Some 
of them are less amenable to this transference than others. Balzac has 
become to us to some extent a ‘ period ’ writer, and Ibsen another, though 
so much nearer to us in time. The essential thing, of course, is to discover 
what they have to say to us to-day. 

This is the historical difficulty of translating into the present works 
conceived in the past. But there is also the personal difficulty presented 
by the style of the writer. Flaubert is very difficult (some would say 
impossible) to render into another language, for it was by the weight, the 
sound, the resonance of the words he used, almost more than by what he 
‘ said’, that he produced his effects. It is known that he sometimes spent 
days trying to find the word that would express the exact impression he 
needed. Obviously a translator cannot be expected to spend as many days 
in finding the exact equivalent in English, and even if he did he would 
have to have the skill of Flaubert himself, or skill even greater. Flaubert 
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is an extreme case, and Mr Russell has done all that could well be done 
with him ; in particular his version has the spirit and vivacity which it 
has become the fashion to deny to Flaubert. 

The problem raised by the other writers in this list is obviously much 
easier, except for the most recent of them, Ibsen. I used to think that the 
awkwardnesses and improbabilities which I found in the dialogue in his 
plays were due to William Archer, his first translator. After reading the 
version of Miss El!is-Fermor, which is as contemporary as possible, I feel 
that these improbabilities are due simply to the fact that Norwegians in 
talking very often say things we should never think of saying. To take an 
example, it is hard to think of an English lady saying of a man she had 
been in love with, and who had run away to America years before: ‘ When 
I saw him again, oh, that terrible moment!—I felt I was ten years older 
than he. He had lived out there in the pure, radiant sunshine and drawn 
in youth and health with every breath, while I was sitting indoors here, 
spinning and spinning.’ Do Norwegians talk like that? Or is it Ibsen who 
makes them do it? At any rate the English do not, and in a play in English 
the phrases sound strained and improbable. There is another obstacle 
to a natural reception of Ibsen into the English language. What the 
Norwegian is for ‘ugh” and ‘hm’ I do not know, but his characters 
seem to fall back upon these words with great regularity, and often, to 
our ears, inappropriately. I think tai Miss Ellis-Fermor would have 
been justified in cutting out a good deal of the ‘ughing’ and ‘ hming’ 
in deference to the ordinary English idiom. I do not see, on the other 
hand, how she could have cut out ‘the pure, radiant sunshine’; it 
seems to be a part of Ibsen, and a part we shall never digest. 

Yet that intensely human curmudgeon and great writer has probably 
more to give us now than any of the others in this list. Miss Ellis-Fermor 
has chosen ‘ The Pillars of the Community’, ‘The Wild Duck’, and 
‘Hedda Gabler’, a choice which displays Ibsen’s genius from several 
sides. His ideas are no longer interesting; in addition he is often 
exasperating ; perhaps he wished to be. But his dramatic situations are 
always real situations ; behind the action on the stage we see life itself 
painfully working out its problems. In its illumination of life ‘ The Wild 
Duck’ is a wonderful play. 

There is little left at this time of day to say about Caesar’s Gallic War. 
It will always be worth reading for the light it throws on its author, and 
as an early and skilful example of propaganda. After his boast that he 
came, saw and conquered, everything his successors said was bound to 
be an anti-climax. 

Period lies heavily on Balzac now, in spite of his stupendous gifts. His 
exuberant sentimentality (equalled only by Dickens), his gaping admira- 
tion for success, riches, rank and fashion, his rhetorical melodrama, all 
belonging to the age in which he lived, come between us and his genius. 
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He can certainly tell us more about the passions than any English novelist 
can; but in Old Goriot the passion has replaced the human being. The 
father is only a father and has no existence apart from that ; his paternal 
love is no longer a human affection, but an appetite that never can be 
satisfied. The later scenes in the book are wonderful simply because 
old Goriot’s passion itself rouses our wonder ; indeed more than they 
claim our pity. The selection of short stories by Maupassant are likely to 
please readers who get pleasure from that writer. 
EDWIN MUIR 


RED BRICK UNIVERSITY, by Bruce Truscott. (Pelican edition, 
2s.6d.) 


Penguin Books have performed another of the services which we now 
take a good deal for granted in providing a new edition of this well- 
known work, incorporating with it the greater part of Red Brick and 
These Vital Days. The charm of anonymity still hangs over it and it has 
not lost its topicality. 


INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION. (International 

Federation of Workers’ Educational Associations, 6d.) 
The first issue of this sixteen-page pamphlet, which is attractive to handle 
and interesting to read, has just reached us. This number takes us to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, to Israel and Norway 
and augurs well for future issues. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS : 


SOME STUDY MATERIAL 


Groups studying international relations and organizers planning activities 
concerned with life in other countries may get much help from a variety 
of organizations. An attempt has recently been made at the Institute to 
discover how much material is available for the use of such groups, and, 
although the survey is by no means complete, it will give some idea of 
the type of help offered. In all cases Embassies, Legations and Ministries 
have been consulted and have been most helpful in the guidance they 
have given. The facilities provided by them vary a great deal and 
inclusion in this list does not mean that they are always available to all 
enquirers. Some of the material is too limited to permit wide circulation 
and in many cases has to be obtained from the country of origin. The 
sources given, however, have all indicated their willingness to treat any 
enquiry sympathetically. 


AUSTRIA 


Pamphlets, books, leaflets, may be obtained, on special request, from 
Austria. Films and film strips may be obtained on hire from Austria. 

Speakers may occasionally be provided. 

All enquiries should be addressed to: The Austrian Legation, 1 Hyde 
Park Gate, London, S.W.7. 


BELGIUM 


Posters, travel literature, etc., lantern slides, photographs, 16 mm. 
sound films, available for loan free of charge, upon request, from: 
Belgium House, 167 Regent Street, London, W.1. 

35 mm. films are available from: The Belgian Embassy, 103 Eaton 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Books, pamphlets, magazines, on all aspects of Czechoslovak life are 
available from the Czechoslovakian Embassy, 8 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. 

16 mm. films are available from a variety of sources. Enquiries to the 
Czechoslovakian Embassy. 
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DENMARK 


Books, leaflets, travel brochures, are available from the Danish Embassy, 
Press Department, 29 Pont Street, London, S.W.1, and from the 
International Travel Association of Denmark, 71/72 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 

16 mm. and 35 mm. films are available on loan free of charge, either 
from the Danish Embassy or from the Central Film Library, Imperial 
Institute, London, S.W.7, and from the International Travel Associa- 
tion of Denmark. Film strips and lantern slides from the International 
Travel Association of Denmark. Danish Music on gramophone 
records, on loan, from the Danish Embassy. Speakers may sometimes 
be provided by the International Travel Association of Denmark. 
Other facilities, including the provision of speakers and use of 
libraries, are obtainable from the Danish Society: Mr Vagn Fenger, 
The Danish Society, 136 Oaktree Lane, Selly Oak, Birmingham 29, 
and Mogens Kay Larsen, The Danish Society, 169 Elderslie Street, 
Glasgow, C.3. 


EGYPT 


Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc., occasional speakers, available from 
The Egyptian Educational Bureau, 4 Chesterfield Gardens, Park 
Lane, London, W.1. 

Films and film strips on Egypt are available on hire from The Travel 
Instructional Film Company, Film House, Wardour Street, London, 
W.1. 


FINLAND 


Pamphlets, magazines, etc., may be obtained from the Finnish Legation, 
65 Chester Square, London, S.W. 


FRANCE 


Tourist brochures available from the French Tourist Office, 179 Picca- 
dilly, London, W.1. Films and film strips from the French Institute, 
18 Queensbury Place, London, S.W.7. Occasional speakers are avail- 
able from the Franco-British Society, 1 Old Burlington Street, 
London, W.1. 


GREECE 


Pamphlets, posters, tourist literature, free ; photographs, from which 
prints can be supplied at the cost of reproduction; 35 mm. film 
strips on loan or purchase ; occasional speakers; from the Greek 
Government Department of Information, 34 Hyde Park Square, 
London, W.2. 
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HUNGARY 
Books, pamphlets, etc., exhibition panels, photographs, available from 
the Hungarian News and Information Service, 33 Pembridge Square, 
London, W.2. 


ISRAEL 
Pamphlets, magazines, etc., available from the Legation of Israel, 
18 Manchester Square, London, W.1. 16 mm. sound films, free of 
charge from the Zionist Information Office, 77 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound films available on hire 
(10s. for any number of films) from the Jewish National Fund, 

65 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


LUXEMBOURG 

Pamphlets and leaflets and occasional speakers available from the 

Grand Duchy of Luxembourg Office of Information, 27 Wilton 
Crescent, London, S.W.1. 


NETHERLANDS 
Limited number of pampAlets free of charge, and film strips are avail- 
able from the Press Department, Royal Netherlands Embassy, 
16 Hereford House, 117 Park Street, London, W.1 
16 mm. sound films, at a charge of 5s. per film, available from the 
Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 33 Queen Anne Street, 
London, W.1. 


NORWAY 

Booklets and leaflets, photographs and postcards, on loan or for sale, 

and films, from the Royal Norwegian Embassy, 25 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


POLAND 

Booklets, posters, etc., 35 mm. sound films (in Polish only) and speakers 

from the Polish Embassy Press Attaché, 47 Portland Place, London, 
W.1. 


PORTUGAL 


Booklets, maps, posters, etc., available from the Casa de Portugal, | 
20 Lower Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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